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Sketch of the Character of the late Rev. William Hawkes, of Manchester. 
By the Rev. J. Corrie, FR. S. 


Integritate vite Cato, 


[Mr. Hawkes was born February 
10, 1759. He received his academical 
education in part under the Rev. Mr. 
Robins, at Daventry ; and in part 
under the Rey. Dr. Aikin, at Warring- 
ton. He afterwards continued his 
theological studies for some time under 
the direction of the Rev. William Tur- 
ner, of Wakefield. He first settled as 
2 minister at Dob-lane, near Man- 
chester, whence he afterwards removed 
to Bolton, where he, for a few years, 
ofliciated as assistant to the Rev. Philip 
Holland. 

About the year 1789, a number of 
most respectable and intelligent gen- 
tlemen in Manchester, from their high 
opinion of Mr. Hawkes’s talents and 
merit, were desirous to have the benefit 
of his instructions as a minister, and 
with this view erected the chapel in 
Mosley Street, at which he continued 
to preach, from the time it was opened 
till his death, August the Ist, 1820.) 


FRNHE late Mr. Hawkes was s0 
averse from every species of no- 
toriety, not necessarily implied in the 
discharge of his professional duties, 
that he was much less generally known, 
than from his eminent talents might 
have been expected. By his friends, 
however, he was always highly valued ; 
and they may now indulge the melan- 
choly satisfaction of recollecting and 
recording, as well as they are able, 
those various excellencies of his cha- 
racter which, in their opinion, justly 
entitled him to respect and veneration. 
The distinguishing faculty of his 
understanding was a most clear and 
vigorous judgment. This wes disco- 
vered, not merely in the correctness 
with which he discriminated the various 
kinds of evidence, and pointed out the 
nice gradations by which eae 
ascends to moral certainty, but in par- 
ticular, by the justness with which he 
estimated the real value, and marked 
the relative importance of different 
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truths.* He appeared always to seize 
and dwell upon those which were most 
sound, substantial and practical. His 
mind was more exercised in medita- 
tion than in reading, and hence it was 
not so much the compass, as the 
excellence of his knowledge ; not so 
much its extent, as its selecthess, that 
was admirable, On the subjects which 
he studied, however, his information 
was sufficiently ample, and his dis- 
courses from the pulpit were not less 
distinguished by the comprehensiveness 
of view which they discovered, than 
by the precision with which the truths 
he proposed to inculcate were stated, 
and the unexceptionable nature of the 
evidence by which they were substan- 
tiated. 

The tenor of his preaching was 
rather moral than doctrinal. On pro- 
er occasions he stated and explained 
bis theological opinions ; yet whilst he 
expressed himself on these subjects 
with that decision which became his 
powerful understanding, his language 
never assumed the gan pos tone of 
controversy, and his mind appeared to 
be always pure from the slightest taint 
of intolerance. 

We may hope, indeed, from the 
merey of God, that opinions whieh 
from the very first ages of the gospel 
have been matter of perpetual contro- 
versy, and respecting the truth of 
which, men of the greatest learning, 
acuteness and integrity, continue to 
form the most opposite conclusions, 
cannot be of essential importance, 
either to the present or future happi- 
ness of mankind; and a minister may 
therefore reasonably be excused, if he 





* Our condition had been extremely 
miserable, if our final state had been 
placed on an uncertain hill, and the way 
to it had been upon the waters, upon 
which no spirit but that of contradiction 
and discord did ever move. 

Jeremy TAyYior. 
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do not make them a very prominent 
object of his preaching. But whatever 
interest Mr. Hawkes might feel in the 
more dubious articles of his creed, he 
was dleeply sensible of the infinite value 
of the great doctrine of a future state 
of existence and retribution, and of 
the supreme excellence of that pure 
and merciful system of morals, which 
Christianity enforces by the most pow- 
erful sanctions. With the former of 
these topics a variety of interesting 
inquiries are connected, which have in 
all ages exercised and perplexed the 
sagacity of the ablest men, and Mr. 
Hawkes would occasionally pursue 
these inquiries with that subtlety and 
precision of reasoning which they re- 
quire: he sometimes likewise discussed 
those curious and difficult questions 
which embarrass the theory of morals ; 
but his ordinary, his habitual and fu- 
vourite subjects were those on which 
there is happily little difference of 
opinion amongst the wise and good ; 
upon which, by the mnited aid of reason 
and revelation, we can make some near 
approach to certainty; and which have 
an immediate bearing on the great 
concerns of life. 

These subjects afforded ample op- 
portunity to discover the strength and 
soundness of his understanding. A 
mere grammarian is & most incom- 
petent interpreter of those concise 
maxims, in which the great founder of 
our religion has compressed the spirit 
of his morality. Thoroughly to under- 
stand and properly to apply them, a 
knowledge of the terms in which the 
ure promulgated, must be united wit 
a knowledge of the subject to which 
they relate; a knowledge of the world 
as it really exists, and of human nature 
as modified by the circumstances in 
which men are actually placed. The 
must be studied with the aid, as it 
were, of a reflected light. In Mr. 
Hawkes, that enlargement of mind and 
familiarity with general and abstract 
rinciples, which are the fruits of a 
liberal education, were happily com- 
bined with that knowledge of life which 
is the result of attentive observation 
and experience. He was eminently 
successful in exhibiting the Christian 
character under a form of high, but 
attainable and practicable excellence ; 
in demonstrating the profound wisdom 
of our Saviour’s precepts ; in pointing 
out the necessary and blessed tendency 
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of Christianity to refine, to exalt and 
ennoble human nature ; in shewing, 
that, far from rejecting, it adds new 
purity and lustre to the light of reason; 
that, far from disdaining, it adopts and 
enforces with a deeper insight into the 
nature of man, and a more tender 
mercy for his infirmities, every virtue 
whieh has adorned the lives, or been 
recommended in the writings of the 
great philosophers of ancient and mo- 
dlern times ; and that whatever be the 
form of his devotion, and whatever the 
articles of his creed, he is the truest 
disciple of Christ who discharges most 
steadily, wisely and magnanimously, 
the great moral duties of life. 

These observations relate to the mat- 
ter of Mr. Hawkes’s discourses. That 
in fact was what arrested the attention 
of his auditors ; it was only on reflec- 
tion, that they adverted to the inferior 
merits of style and delivery. They 
then recollected, that he spoke with 
the earnestness and solemnity which 
necessarily attend a deep conviction 
of the truth and importance of what 
is delivered ; * that his manner was per- 
fectly easy and natural; that his lan- 
guage was correct and pure ; his style 
simple, forcibte, and of the most lucid 
perspicuity. It was rarely indeed, it 
ever, sufficiently impassioned to admit 
the bolder figures of rhetoric ; but 
there was always that smooth and 
melodious flow of diction, that struc- 
ture and modulation of the periods, 
which distinguish a finished composi- 
tion, and discover a cultivated ear, and 
a taste formed on the best models. 
The tones of his voice, too, happily 
accorded with the weight and value ot 
the sentiments he expressed, and con- 
tributed to render his “* strong reason 
and masculine sense,” still more inte- 
resting and impressive. 

In his morning public services Mr. 
Hawkes used a printed Liturgy.t This 
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* Reconditas, et exquisitas sententias 
mollis et pellucens, vestiebat oratio—nec 
vero hec soluta, nec diffluentia, sed 
adstricta numeris ; non aperte, nec eoden 
modo semper, sed varie, dissimulariterque 
conclusis. 

Cic. ad Brutum, 274. 


d 
But the eloquence of Mr. Hawkes ha 
more power than Cicero ascribes to that 
of Calidius. 
+ In the afternoon service, durins 
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was prepared by himself, and is pria- 
cipally a compilation from other similar 
works. Of the four forms of which it 
consists, two are taken, with little alte- 
ration, from the Liturgy of our Esta- 
blished Church. But though in this 
work Mr. Hawkes has not the merit 
of originality, he has in an eminent 
degree that of judicious selection. 
The seatiments are every where pure, 
holy, rational; the style, even in those 
services which are not adopted from 
the national ritual, is characterized by 
a dignified simplicity, not unworthy of 
that venerable formulary ; and though 
every word appears to have been 
weighed and scrutinized with the ut- 
most severity of judgment, there is 
still diffused over the whole that chas- 
tened and temperate fervour of de- 
votion which ought to animate our 
addresses to Him, who is not only the 
greatest, but the best of beings. It is 
perfectly rational, without being cold 
or meagre, and gratifies the feelings, 
without offending the understanding. 

It is in the professional character of 
Mr. Hawkes alone that the public can 
be interested ; but it may be allowable 
to add, that he discharged all the duties 
of social and domestie life, with seru- 
pulous correctness and propriety. In 
all he said and all he did, there ap- 
peared a calm consciousness of ability 
to judge aright, and of rectitude of 
intention ; which produced a manly 
firmness and steadiness of conduct. 
His manners, though perfectly plain, 
were those of a person habituated to 
good society. There was a little re- 
serve in them, not unbecoming the 
simplicity and dignity of his character. 
He was entirely free from affectation. 
His nature was abhorrent of all dis- 
guise, parade or art; and of every 
thing mean or sordid. Manchester 
abounds ia men eminent for general 
ability, and in particular for strength 
and energy of mind; and it is a sufli- 
cient proof of the vigour of Mr. 
Hawkes’s understanding, and the — 
riority of his intellectual powers, that 
by persons of this description, he was, 
during his whole life, beloved, admired 
and honoured. 

It has been already remarked, that 





several of the latter years of his life, he 
used manuscript ferms of his own com- 
position. 


Mr. Hawkes was perhaps not 80 ex- 
tensively known to the world, as from 
his profession and talents might have 
been expected. ‘The noblest reputation 
to which a minister can aspire, is that 
which arises from the faithful discharge 
of his ministerial duties ; from his ex- 
emplary labours for the improvement 
of his flock in Christian knowledge, 
and their edification in the virtues and 
graces of the Christian character; and 
this reputation Mr. Hawkes enjoyed in 
a truly honourable degree. It is not 
surprising that he should have disdained 
all the petty intrigues and artifices by 
which some persons build up for them- 
selves a little fabric of celebrity among 
the writers or preachers of their day ; 
yet while there is true wisdom as well 
us true greatness of mind, in estimating 
the possession infinitely above the re- 

utation of talents and acquirements, 
it is greatly to be lamented that, in 
minds of this high order, there is too 
frequently a reluctance to appear before 
the world; a want of what is surely 
a generous ambition to assume that 
rank among men of letters or phito- 
sophers,* which they are eminent! 
fitted te adom. They indulge a fasti- 
diousness of judgment which they find 
themselves unable to satisfy. They 
compare their own performances, only 
with models of the choicest excellence, 
or perhaps with some ideal image they 
have formed of unattainable perfec- 
tion ; and are discouraged by an infe- 
riority which could be discovered by 
themselves alone. It is happy for 
society when men thus highly-gited 
are placed in circumstances that call 
forth the utmost exertion of their fa- 
culties. Had Mr. Hawkes been thus 
situated, his fame would undoubtedly 
have been perpetuated by some mas- 
terly productions ; that would have 
descended to a remote posterity with 
those of a Butler, a Balguy, a Law and 
a Paley. 





* Est enim gloria solida quedam res, 
et cxpressa, non adumbrata: ea est con- 
sentiens laus bonorum, incorrupta vox 
bene judicantium de excellente virtute ; 
ea virtuti resonat tanquam imago; qua 
quia recté factorum plerumque comes est, 
non est bonis viris repudianda, 

Cie. Tuscul. 14, 2. 
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Letter of Mr. Jefferson's to a Quaker, 
in Answer to a Letter expressing 
great Concern for his Soul. 

(From the American Newspapers.) 


Monticello, 
September 13, 1813. 


HAVE duly received your favour 

of August 29, and am sensible of 
the kind intentions from which it flows, 
and truly thankful for them, the more 
so as they could only be the result of 
a favourable estimate of my public 
course—as much devoted to study as a 
faithful transaction of the trust com- 
mitted to me would permit. 

No subject has occupied more of 
ny aman. than our relations 
with all the beings around us, our 
duties, and our future prospect. After 
hearing all which probably can be sug- 
gested concerning them, I have forme:l 
the best judgment I could, as to the 
course they prescribe, and in the due 
observation of that course I have no 
recollections which give me uneasiness. 
An eloquent preacher of your religious 
Society, Richard Mott, in a discourse 
of much unction and pathos, is said to 
have exclaimed aloud to his congre- 
gation, that “‘ he did not believe there 
was a Quaker, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
or Baptist, in heaven.” Having paused 
to give his ooenpnins time to stare 
and wonder, he added, that in ‘‘ heaven 
God knows no distinction, but consi- 
dered ail good men as his children, and 
brethren of the same family.” 

I believe with the Quaker preacher, 
that he who observes the moral pre- 
cepts in which all religions concur, 
will never be suastlonal at the gates 
of heaven, as to the dogmas in which 
all differ; that on entering there the 
Aristides and Catos, the Penns and 
Tillotsons, Presbyterians and Baptists, 
will find themselves united in all the 
principles which are in concert with 
the Supreme Mind. Of all the systems 
of morality, ancient and modern, which 
have come under my observation, none 
appears to me as pure as that of Jesus. 
He who follows this steadily, need not, 
{ think, be uneasy, although he cannot 
comprehend the subtilties and myste- 
ries erected on his doctrines by those 
who, calling themselves his special fol- 
lowers and favourites, would make 
him come into the world to lay snares 
for all understandings but ¢hcirs. 


Sir, 
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ry’ 4 7 
rheir metaphysical heads, usurping the 


judgment-seat of God, denounce as 


Ais enemies all who cannot perecive the 
geometrical logic of Euclid, in the 
demonstrations of St. Athanasius, that 
three are one and one three. In all 
essential points you and I are of the 
same religion, and I am too old to go 
into unessentials. Repeating, there- 
fore, my thankfulness for the kind 
concern you have been so good as to 
express, I salute you with friendship 
and brotherly love, 

TH. JEFFERSON. 

—— 

Omelia del Cittadine Cardinal Chia- 
ramonti, Vescovo ad’ Imola, &c. &. 
Imola: Nella Stamperia de lu Na- 
zione, Anno vi della Libertad: Uo- 

mily of the Citizen Chiaramonti, 

Bishop of Imola, now Pope Pius the 
Vilth, addressed to the People of 
his Diocese, 1797. 

ie genuineness of this curious 

document, though once denied, is 

now 80 fully recognized as to require 
no observation. A great many editions 
were printed of the Italian text ; two 
French translations appeared, one of 
which was made by the celebrated Ciré- 
goire ; a German translation was pub- 
lished at Sulzbach, and a Spanish one 
at Philadelphia, by a South American. 
If the sentiments of the holy father are 
those of the bishop of Imola, it will 
be a pleasing discovery for distrustful 
politicians, yp Be there is one sovereign 
at least (and not the most contemptible) 
who recognizes in their full extent the 
claims of civil liberty, and who has 
been their spontaneous and their elo- 
quent advocate. 

It is not our object to criticise the 
high-priest of Rome. ‘That were, in- 
deed, an adventurous task. We merely 
mean to shew, and we do it with heart- 
felt satisfaction, that political freedom 
has a voice to thunder in the Vatican, 
and that the chair of St. Peter (mira- 
bile dictu !) is at last filled by an honest 
Republican. For the rest we shall 
merely give a few extracts from the 
Pontiffs address. We shall then leave 
them to the consideration of our 
readers, persuaded that they will find 
matter there for serious reflection, and 
that our impressions will be anticipated 
by their own. ’ 

“When his duties to God are dis- 
charged, there are many inferior ones 
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which man owes to himself. The pure guided by the purer radiance of the 
principles of reason, his own physical gospel.” 
constitution, as well as an irresistible “I speak not of Athens, of Sparta, of 
impulse towards his own felicity, teach the laws of Lycurgus or Selon, nor of 
him to watch over his preservation—his Carthage, though the rival of Rome ; 
betterment—his well-being in general. but to the Roman Republic itself our 
All his views, tending to that sublime affections, our dearest recollections 
end to which the Almighty has destined turn. A thousand pens have cele- 
hin, controlling his desires and leading brated virtues on which I shall now be 
his heart to virtue, while he advances silent; but learn, my brethren, a lesson 
his own perfection, he impedes not, from him of whom it was said, that when 
but rather promotes the perfection of fame most caressed him, he was least 
society. Shrink not, beloved brethren, anxious for her smiles ; learn from 
from the duties that are imposed on Cato of Utica, the means by which 
you—deem not the lesson too severe— the Romans established their fame and 
call it not unfriendly to liberty. It is extended their republic. ‘Think not,’ 
the essence of liberty ; of that genuine said he to his fellow-citizens, ‘ think 
liberty which is founded on philosophy not that the arms of our ancestors 
and religion; and not the spurious alone enlarged our Republic. Were it 
principle which allows the monstrous so, that Republic would be wider and 
privilege of doing well or ill, of acting fairer at the present moment; for we 
viciously or virtuously, according to are stronger in citizens, in arms and 
the waywardness of an unbridled will. horses, than our forefathers were ; but 
Happy, my brethren, will ye be, if the their views were different from ours— 
liberty ye enjoy serve but to promote their virtues we have abandoned. Their 
the glory of God, to regulate and con- system was one of industry at home, 
troul your own conduct, and to increase _ of moderation abroad, of prudence and 
the comfort of your fellow-men; thrice foresight—not misled by passion nor 
happy if you know and claim that degraded by vice.’ The virtues, in- 
higher, nobler freedom spoken of in deed, of these illustrious Republicans 
those golden words of our Saviour, extorted the praises of the venerable 
‘Si ergo vos Filius liberaverit veré fathers of the church, St, Augustine 
liberi eritis.’” * commemorates them with honour, and 
“The Democratic form of govern- draws their outlines in a way worthy 
ment adopted among us, my beloved of himself. Their glorious fame was 
brethren, is not only not opposed to the fit reward of their labours and their 
these views, not only in accordance virtues. It was conferred on them 
with the spirit of the gospel, but it by that Supreme Being who has crowns 
requires the especial exercise of those for the deserving. eir conduct, in- 
sublime virtues which are learned only deed, gave additional radiance to their 
in the school of Jesus Christ, and liberty. Our moral virtues, which are, 
which, if religiously practised, will in ad words, a love of order and 
establish your own felicity, as well as decorum, will make us good Demo- 
the glory and splendour of your re- crats; members of a pure Democracy, 
public. Banish, then, from you the anxious only for the common pros- 
spirit of party, of passion, of selfish perity, and far removed from hate and 
interest and ambition, and every un- perfidy and ambition; from the en- 
holy desire ; for these are unworthy croachment on others’ rights, or the 
of the virtuous man and the Christian; neglect of our own duties. Thus shall 
these will bring you no enjoyment, but we preserve a genuine equality, main- 
delude you to your ruin, through the tained by laws acting equally on every 
delusive glimmerings of false and fan- member of rg « to direct, to protect 
tastic glory. Let our Democracy be or to punish; laws, requiring from 
founded on that elevating virtue which every individual of the Democracy the 
leads man upward to the ineffable discharge of the duties he owes to God, 
Divinity —that virtue which is awakened to his neighbour and to himself; laws 
by our natural sense of right, and which give the fullest scope to his 








® John viii, 36. * Sallust, i. in Catil. 4. 
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exertions for his own and for the ge- 
neral good, while he receives in return 
every blessing which the protection of 
society can confer ;—a beautiful system 
of equality, derived from the rights of 
nature, and adorned by the influence of 
philosophy. The high end of our De- 
mocracy should be to effect the greatest 
possible union of sentiments and feel- 
ings, of moral strength, to make 
society, as it were, a brotherhood ; 
such a brotherhood must be raised on 
the foundation of the greatest possible 
virtue, which is the only root of so 
lovely a union. 

** Such are your duties—such be your 
cares ! Mark what a mighty influence 
such principles must have on the virtue 
and the happiness of man. A civil 
equality, a lated liberty, affection 
and peace delightfully blended, these 
are the essentials, these are the honour 
of the Democratic form of govern- 
ments. Other systems may be satisfied 
with minor virtues ; but ali these are 
required by ours: to be genuine De- 
mocrats you must be citizens of genuine 
virtue ; study, follow the gospel, and 
you will be the joy of the Republic. 

** Bow down with me, my brethren, 
before the inscrutable designs of Pre- 
vidence. Let the Catholic religion be 
the object most precious to your heart, 
to your devotion, to all your feelings. 
Believe not that it is opposed to a 
Democratic government. Live united 
to your Saviour, and you may indulge 
the hope of eternal happiness; you 
will secure your own temporal well- 
doing and that of your fellow-men ; 
you will honour the Republic and those 
who direct it. Yes! my dear brethren, 
be good Christians, and you will be 
the best Democrats. * 

** And you, my beloved co-labourers, 
to whom are assigned the different 
portions of my Christian flock,—you, 
who bear with me the spiritual weight 
of the people of God,—unite with me 
to support the Catholic religion, and 
use every effort, that the followers of 
Jesus Christ may be obedient to the 
inagistrates and to the Republic.” 


B. 





© Si, miei casi Fratelli, siate buoni 
Cristiani e sarete ottimi Democratici, 


a 





Str, September 1, 1820. 
CAMBRIDGE man, [p. 344,] 
proud, no doubt, of the honour 

of his Alma Mater, appears to be some- 
what angry because one of our Dis- 
senting bedy is said to have received 
collegiate honours from beyond the 
mighty Atlantic waters; and he asks, 
how many of our brethren plume 
themselves upon what he is pleased to 
regard as half-fledged dignities. 1am 
not aware that literary distinctions are 
the more valuable because they spring 
up in a soil that is subject to the regu- 
lations of the King of Great Britain : 
but 1 know that our English dignita- 
ries have not unfrequently shone in 
lights borrowed from the universities 
of the continent, and I can see no 
reason why your cis-atlantic corre- 
spondent should speak in so slighting 
a manner of those that emanate from 
American professors. Every thing 1 
this life has a comparative value ; and 
if the Colleges of Oxford gave titles of 
honour in the days of Alfred, the Col- 
lege of Jesuits at Rome might, with 
much better reason, have ridiculed in 
those days the honours worn by our 
Saxen forefathers, than any one can 
new disdain the growing science and 
taste of American society. Brown 
University in Rhode Island, and that 
of Columbia in Carolina, and others 
which are rising on those desert spots 
where but lately the backwoodsman 
hunted the deer and lived in his wig- 
wam, are, I conceive, beyond compa- 
rison more eminent when compared 
with an English university, than was 
Oxford when compared with Rome in 
the days of Alfred. Can those seats 
of learning alone be wise which are 
loaded with wealth? Let them speak 
for themselves. Even in them, it is the 
servitors, the sizers, who are generally 
the best scholars, and have turned out 
the cleverest men. Can a Magister 
Artium, or a Doctor Divinitatis, have 
a legalized existence only where royal 
favours are bestowed? ‘There is some- 
thing ultra-royal in all this. Alas! for 
poor America, if monarchy alone can 
ive literary honours! Alas! for that 
State which thinks itself wise in incur- 
ring only those expenses in its govern- 
ment which Milton calls “‘ the trap- 
pings of a monarchy”! If they do not 
renounce all pretensions to fearning, 
they must at least resign the imaginary 
plumes of science and of the arts. 
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And if it be thus, I fain would ask, 
wherein consists the mightv difference 
between the honours of a poor Scotch 
college, and those of a poor American 
university? When I use the term 
poor, I beg I may not be misunder- 
stood. I am referring to an anecdote 
in the life of Dr. Johnson, who, when 
he visited the University of St. An- 
drew’s, I think, heard great complaints 
of the poverty of the College, and, in 
the pure strain of urbanity for which 
he was renowned, comforted them with 
the persuasion that they would get rich 
by Degrees. 1 have not yet heard 
that the American literary men are 
attempting to get rich in this way. I 
believe they never sell their honours. 
And I would have your correspondent 
in Cambridge be so good as to revol- 
lect, that we Dissenters cannot expect 
to receive literary distinctions from the 
Church Universities of England at any 
rates ; and therefore, if we are desirous 
of having them, in order to render our 
names profitable to the booksellers 
who pay us for the use of them, or to 
give celebrity to an academical institu- 
tion or a school, or to add an impor- 
tance to our own dear selves, we are 
compelled either to receive them for 
nothing from a transatlantic seat of 
learning, or to pay the price of the day 
to one of the royal institutions of 
Scotland. I have seen the whole pro- 
cess of doctor-making, and I ve 
known the cost of it; but having for 
inany years resided at an inconvenient 
distance from these seats of learning 
and springs of honour, I cannot tell 
how the ‘** commutation strange” is 
now brought about, nor on what terms ; 


but, until I learn otherwise, I shall grea 


np the sane elaboration is em- 
ployed which some thirty years ago I 
witnessed ‘‘ pour ériger en oracle” 
the vuice of a reverend divine in the 


West of England, now dead; in order paris 


that theology might, through his ho- 
noured lips, be better distilled, and 
better suit a certain class of professing 
Christians. 

Let me enter a caveat, however, 
against lessening the merit of those 
gentlemen who have received their 
academical titles as the fit reward of 
their industry at college, or the extra- 
ordinary abilities they there displayed. 
I know some who richly deserve the 
honours they wear, and I respect those 
ionours when I see them appended to 


their names. Those gentlemen dignift 
a titles ; their titles add mothe ‘0 
them. 

But who of us, Mr. Editor, that are 
not Cambridge or Oxford men, are so 
aristocratical as to think that we should 
be “‘ guilty of petty treason,” were we 
to receive, and to avail ourselves of, a 
diploma from Boston, or even from 
Evansville or the Prairie of Birkbeck ? 
If any body of professors can qualify a 
man to act either as a divine, a physi- 
cian or a philosopher, they may surely 
give him an authority to instruct others 
when his college education is com- 
pleted. The ‘ Go teach all nations,” 
is the property of one as well as of 
another set of learned men, nor will 
our American brethren sutfer the mo- 
ther country to monopolize this _privi- 
lege, although a Cambridge, and after 
him an Oxford scholar, be disposed te 
enter the lists with them te forbid them 
the prize. ‘ Of all the cants that are 
canted in this canting world,” surely 
the cant of a monopoly of learning is 
the most intolerable. 

With a high respect for true genius 
and learning, even in a plain Mr., I 
am, Sir, from every assumption of a 
literary aristocracy, 

A DISSENTER. 
a 
Sir W. Scott's Judgment on the Pa- 
tent Coffin Case. 


Consistory Court, Doctors’ Com- 
mons, Nov. 8. 


The office of the Judge promoted by Gil- 
bert against Busward and Boyer. 


HIS important and novel proceed- 

ing, which had been argued at 
t length on a formef day, came on 
for judgment before Sir Wau. Scorr 
this morning, who proceeded to the 
following effect :— 

This suit is brought by John Gilbert, 
ishioner of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
inst John Busward and Wm. Boyer, 
churchwardens, for the offence of ob- 
structing the en of his wife, 
M ilbert. criminating arti- 
Sel ele in substance, that she was a 

ishioner, that she died 2nd March, 
819; the body was deposited in an 
iron coffin, and proper notice gn of 
the intended interment on the 9th; but 
that the churchwardens prevented by 
force the burial taking place, and in 
consequence thereof the body was de- 
posited in the bone-house ; that such 
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iron coffin takes up less space than a 
wooden coffin, and is so constructed as 
to prevent the corpse from being taken 
out. That again on the l4th April, in 
the present year, a written notice was 
given to the rector, churchwardens and 
sexton, of an intended funeral on the 
isth, and a written answer returned by 
the churchwardens, that they would 
not permit it; that the demand for 
interment was made on the day men- 
tioned, but the churchwardens refused 
te permit the interment, unless the 
body was taken out of the iron coffin, 
and forbade any grave to be prepared. 

The defensive allegation states in 
substance, that the account given by 
iilbert misrepresents the transaction ; 
that nothing was said by Gilbert or the 
undertaker about an iron coftin in the 
first inquiries, though then informed 
that the parish would not receive one ; 
but Gilbert said, it was to be of wood. 
He paid the usual fees, and then de- 
clared it to be of iron, refusing to take 
back the fees; that a Select Vestry 
being assembled, and informed of it, 
passed a resolution not to admit the 
iron coflin, and a copy of such resolu- 
tion was served upon the undertaker, 
who threatened the officer who brought 
it. That on March 9, a forcible entry 
was made into the burial ground and 
church-yard, and a disturbance cre- 
ated; but the body was returned to 
the bone-house; that the parish is 
large and populous, 30,000 parishion- 
ers, and increasing; annual burials 
above 800, and increasing; three bu- 
rial-grounds, besides the church-yard, 
all nearly filled with corpses; that 
they would all soon be rendered useless 
by the introduction of iron coffins ; that 
it is not possible to get a new burial- 
ground but at a great expense, and 
also at a great distance ; and that their 
proceedings had been all guided and 
authorized by the Select Vestry, and 
by the parish at large. 

It appears that the suit was n 
under great mutual irritation, which is 
now properly subsided ; and the par- 
ties have agreed to take the opinion of 
the Court on the dry question of right, 
without introducing with that question 
any imputation of the condact on 
either side, or engrafting on it any 
demand of penalties to be inflicted, or 
of costs to Ce decreed. In this act of 
amnesty the Court entirely concurs, 
and therefore forbears to repeat any 


of the wanderings into whieh this case 
has strayed since the transaction which 
gave it birth. 

Before entering upon the immediate 
question, it may not be totally useless 
or foreign to remark briefly, that the 
most ancient modes of disposing of the 
remains of the dead, recorded by his- 
tory, are by burial or burning, of which 
the former appears the more ancient. 
Many proofs of this occur in the sa- 
cred history of the patriarchial ages, 
in which places of sepulture appear to 
have been objects of anxious acquire- 
ment, and the use of them is distinctly 
and repeatedly recorded. ‘The exam- 
ple of the divine Founder of our reli- 
gion, in the immediate disposal of his 
own person and those of his followers, 
has confirmed the indulgence of that 
natural feeling which appears to prevail 
against the instant and entire disper- 
sion of the body by fire, and has very 
generally ' established sepulture in the 
customary practice of Christian na- 
tions. Sir Thomas Brown, in his 
treatise on urn-burial, thus expresses 
himself (it is his quaint but energetic 
manner) :—** Men have been fantas- 
tical in the singular contrivances ot 
their corporal dissolution ; but the 
soberest nations have rested in two 
ways, of simple inhumation and burn- 
ing. That interment is of the elder 
date, the examples of Abraham and 
the patriarchs are sufficient to illus- 
trate. But Christians abhorred the 
way of obsequies by burning; and 
though they stuck not to give their 
bodies to be burnt in their lives, de- 
tested that mode after death, affecting 
rather a depositure than absumption, 
and properly submitting unto the sen- 
tence of God, to return not unto ashes 
but unto dust again.” But burning 
was not fully disused till Christianity 
was fully established, which gave the 
final extinction to the sepulchral bon- 
fires. The mode of depositing in the 
earth has, however, itself varied in the 
practice of nations. ‘ Mihi quidem,’ 
says Cicero, ‘ antigquissimum sepul- 
ture genus id videtur fuisse quo _ 
Xenophontem Cyrus utitur.” wat 
great man is made by that author to 
say, in his celebrated dying speech, 
“that he desired to be buried neither 
in gold nor in silver, nor in any thing 
else, but to be immediately returned 
to the earth. “What,” says he, “ can be 
more blessed than to mix at once with 
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that which produces and nourishes 
every thing excellent and beneficial to 
mankind?” There certainly, however, 
occurs very ancient mention (indeed 
the passage itself rather insinuates it 
indirectly) of sepulchral chests, or what 
we call coflins, in which the bodies, 
being enclosed, were deposited so as 
not to come into immediate contact 
with the earth. It is recorded specially 
of the patriarch Joseph, that, when 
dead, he was put into a coftin and 
embalmed ; both of them, perhaps, 
marks of distinction to a person who 
had acquired other great and merited 
honours in that country. It is thought 
to be strongly intimated by several 
passages in the Sacred History, both 
Old and New, that the use of coffins, 
in our sense of that word, was made 
hy the Jews. It is an opinion that 
they were not in the use of the two 
polished nations of antiquity. It is 
some proof that they were not, that 
there is perhaps hardly, in either of 
them, a word exactly synonymous to 
the word coflin; the words in the 
Grecian language usually adduced, 
referring to the feretrum or bier on 
which the body was conveyed, rather 
than to a chest in which it was en- 
closed and deposited ; and the Roman 
terms are either of the like significa- 
tion, or are mere general words, chests 
or repositories for any purposes, (arca 
and coculus, &e.,) without any funeral 
meaning, and without any final desti- 
nations of their deposition in the 
earth. 

The practice of the sepulture has 
also varied with respect to the places 
where performed. In ancient times, 
caves were in high request ; mere pri- 
vate gardens or other demesnes of the 
fainilies; enclosed spaces out of the 
walls of towns, or by the sides of roads ; 
and, finally, in Christian countries, 
churches and church-yards, where the 
deceased could receive the pious wish 
of the faithful who resorted thither in 
the various calls of public worship. In 
our own country, the practice of bury- 
ing in churches is said to be anterior 
to that of burying in what are now 
called church-yards, but was reserved 
for persons of pre-eminent sanctity of 
life: men of less memorable merit 
were buried in enclosed places not 
connected with the sacred edifices 
themselves. Buta connexion, imported 
from Rome in 750, by an Archbishop 
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Cuthbert, took place at that time, and 
churches were surrounded by chureh- 
yards, appropriated entirely to the 
burial of those who had in their lives 
continued to attend divine service in 
those churches, and who now became 
entitled by law to render back into 
those places their remains into the 
earth, the common mother of man- 
kind, without payment for the ground 
which they were to occupy, or for the 
pious offices which solemnized the acts 
of interment. 

In what way the mortal remains are 
to be conveyed to their last abode, and 
there deposited, I do not find any posi- 
tive rule of law or of religion that 
prescribes. ‘The authority under which 
they exist is to be found in our man- 
ners rather than in our laws ; they have 
their origin in sentiments and sugges- 
tions of public decency and private 
respect ; they are ratified by common 
usage and consent; and, being attached 
to subjects of the gravest and most 
impressive kind, remain unaffected by 
private ecaprice and fancy, amidst all 
the giddy revolutions that are perpetu- 
ally varying the modes and fashions 
that belong to lighter circumstances in 
human life. That a body should be 
carried in a state of naked exposure, 
would be a real offence to the living, 
as well as an apparent indignity to the 
dead. Some coverings have been 
deemed necessary in all civilized and 
Christian countries ; but chests con- 
taining the bodies, and desc *n ‘ing into 
the grave along with them, aud there 
remaining in decay, don’t plead the 
sanie degree of necessity, nor the same 
universal use. In the western part of 
Europe, the use of — chests 
has been pretty general. An attempt 
was made in our own time, by an 
European sovereign, to abolish their 
use in his Italian dominions; much 
commended by some philosophers, on 
the physical ground that the dissolution 
of bodies would be accelerated, and 
the virulence of the fermentation dis- 
armed by the speedy absorption of all 
noxious particles into the surrounding 
soil. Whatever might be the truth of 
the theory, the measure was enforced 
by regulations prescribing that bodies, 
of every age and of both sexes, of all 
ranks ~ conditions, and of all 
species of mortal disease, and every 
form of death, however hideous and 
loathsome, should. be nightly tum- 
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bled, naked and in the state they died, 
at the sound of a bell, into a night-cart, 
and thence carried to a pit beyond the 
city walls, there to rot in one mass 
of undistinguished putrefaction. This 
system was so strongly encountered by 
the established habits, as well as by the 
natural feelings of a highly civilized and 
polished people, that it was deemed 
advisable, at no great distance of time, 
to bury the edict itself by a total revo- 
cation. In the southern American 
establishments of the European na- 
tions, coffins do not appear to be 
used. 

In our country, the use of coffins is 
extremely ancient. They are found of 
great apparent antiquity, of various 
forms and of various materials—of 
wood, of stone, of metals, of marble, 
and even of glass. (See Gough’s Se- 
pulchral Monuments.) Coflins, says 
Dr. Johnson, are made of wood and 
various other matters. From the ori- 
ginal expense of some of these mate- 
rials, or from the labour necessary for 
the preparation of them for this use, 
or from both, it is evident that several of 
them must have been occupied by per- 
sons who had filled the loftiest stations 
of life. In modern practice, chests or 
coffins of wood or lead, or both, are 
commonly used for persons who can 
afford to pay for them; for persons 
of abject poverty, whom the civil law 
distinguishes by the title of the misera- 
liter egreni, what is called a shell is 
used, and which I understand to be an 
imperfect coflin, and in very populous 
parishes is used successively for differ- 
ent individuals, unless charity, public 
or private, supplies them with a better. 
Persons dying at sea, are, I believe, 
usually committed to the deep in their 
bed-clothes and hammock ; but I am 
not aware that any of these are nomi- 
nally and directly required. A statute, 
30th Charles II., has required that the 
funeral vestment shall be made of wool, 
and coffins must, by the same statute, 
be lined with shel, but the use not 
enjoined. I observe that in the funeral 
service of the Church of England, there 
is no mention (and, indeed, as I should 
rather collect, a studied avoidance of 
the mention) of coffins. It is through- 
out the whole of that service, the corpse 
or the dedy. The officiating priest is 
to meet the corpse at the gate of the 
church-yard ; at certain parts of the 
service, dust is to be thrown, not upon 
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the coffin, but upon the body. Certain 
parts of the service are to be recited 
while the corpse is making ready to be 
put intothe grave. I observe likewise, 
that in old tables of parish fees, a dis- 
tinction is stated between coflined fune- 
rals and uncoflined funerals in point 
of payment. There is one of 1627, 
quoted by Sir Henry Spelman, in his 
Tract de Sepultura, where a certain 
sum is charged for coffined burials, and 
half the same sum for uncoflined bu- 
rials, and expressly under those general 
heads of coflined and uncoflined fune- 
rals. From whence I draw this con- 
clusion of fact, that uncoflined funerals 
were at that time by no means sw 
unfrequent as not to require a particu- 
lar notice and provision. 

The argument, therefore, that rests 
the right of admission for particular 
coffins upon the naked right of the 
parishioner to be buried in his church- 
yard, seems rather to stop short of 
what is requisite to be proved,—the 
right of being buried in a large chest 
or trunk of any material, metallic or 
other, that his executors think fit. 
The law to be found in many of our 
authoritative text-writers, certainly 
says, that a parishioner has a right to 
be buried in his own parish church- 
yard ; but it is not quite so easy to find 
the rule in those authorities that gives 
him the right of burying a large chest 
or trunk - with himself. ‘This is 
no part of his original abstract right, 
nor is it necessarily involved init. That 
right, strictly taken, is, to be returned 
to his parent earth for dissolution, and 
to be carried there for that purpose in 
a decent and inoffensive manner: when 
those purposes are answered, his rights 
are perhaps satisfied, in the strict sense 
in which Ais claims, in the nature of 
absolute rights, can be supposed to 
extend. At the same time, it is not 
to be denied that very natural and 
laudable feelings prompt to something 
beyond this—to the continuation of the 
frame of the body beyond its immedi- 
ate consignment to the grave; and an 
indulgence of such feelings very natu- 
rally engrafts itself upon the original 
rights, so as to appear inseparably with 
it, in countries where the practice of 
it is habitually indulged. For, however 


men may feel, or affect to feel, an 
indifference about the fate of their own 
mortal remains, few have firmness, OT 
rather hardness of mind, sufficient to 
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“ontemplate without pain, the total 
“ad immediate extinction of the re- 
mains of those who were justly dear to 
them in life. A feeling of this kind 
has been supposed to have caused the 
preference of burial to the process of 
burning, and has likewise given rise to 
extravagant means for preserving hu- 
man remains for a period of time long 
after the term at which any memory 
of the individuals themselves, or any 
affection of their survivors, can be sup- 
posed to extend. Amongst such ex- 
travagances the use of coflins is not to 
be numbered ; they are temporary secu- 
rities, certainly not of longer duration 
than is necessary for the protection of 
the bodies they contain from the ra- 
vages of the reptiles of the earth, if any 
such ravages are to be apprehended. In 
later ages, and in populous cities, other 
inore formidable invasions are to be 
apprehended ; more, I mean, committed 
by persons employed in furnishing 
subjects for dissection ; an employment 
which, whatever be its necessity, is 
certainly conducted not without la- 
mentable violations of natural feelings, 
— occasionally of public decency it- 

It is particularly, I presume, with a 
view to prevent such spoliations of the 
dead, that the use of the coffins in 
question is pressed in the present ap- 
plication to the Court. The purpose 
of security against such spoliations is, 
as I understand, proposed to be effected 
by some ingenious mechanical contri- 
vance which prevents these iron coffins 
being opened when once effectually 
closed. I don’t find that any objection 
is made to the contrivance itself on the 
ground of inefficacy or any other. The 
objection is to the metal of which the 
coffin is composed, the metal of iron ; 
and I must say, that, knowing of no 
rule of law that prescribes coffins, and 
certainly none that prescribes coffins 
of wood exclusively, and knowing that 
modern and frequent usage admits 
coflins of lead, a metal of a much more 
indestructible nature than iron, I find 
a difficulty in pronouncing that the use 
ef this latter metal is clearly and uni- 
versally unlawful in the structure of 
coffing, and that coffins so composed 
are inadmissible upon any terms what- 
ever. These coffins, being composed 
of thin lamina, occupy, I presume it is 
alleged, rather less space than those of 
wood itself ;—there is, then, no objec- 


tion on that ground ; and the objection 
that they may be magnified to any 
inconvenient size, seems to apply to 
coffins constructed of this substance no 
more than to those of any other. But 
the claim on the part of these coflins 
is, (which is quarrelled with, though 
not distinctly avowed,) that they shall 
be admitted on the same terms of 
pecuniary payment as the ordinary 
wood. This claim cannot, I think, be 
reasonably maintained but under the 
support of one or other of these pro- 
positions : either that there is no differ- 
ence in the duration of the coflins of 
wood and coffins of iron, or that the 
difference of duration, be it what it 
may, ought to make no difference in 
the terms of admission. 

Upon the first of these points, the 
comparative duration, a wish was ex- 
pressed by the Court, that it might be 
assisted by opinions obtained from 

ersons more scientifically conversant 
in such subjects than I can describe 
myself to be; but, being left to 7 
own unassisted apprehensions on such 
a matter, I must confess that it was 
not without a violent revolt of every 
notion that I entertain, that I heard it 
rather, indeed, insinuated in argument 
than directly asserted or maintained, 
that iron coffins would not keep a 
longer possession of the ground than 
those of wood. To me it appecrs, 
without any experimental knowledge 
that I can venture to claim, that, oe 
all common theory, it must be other- 
wise : rust is the process by which iron 
travels to its decomposition. If the 
iron coffin deposited in the ground 
contracts no rust at all from want of 
air or moisture, then it preserves its 
integrity unimpaired ; but, contra, if 
from the moisture of the soil in which 
it is deposited, or from the occasional 
access of a little air, it contracts rust, 
that rust, until it scales off, forms an 
external covering, which protects the 
interior parts, and retards their decom- 
position; whereas the decay of the 
external parts of the wood, propagates 
inwardly its own corruption, and pro- 
motes and hastens the dissolution of 
the whole. It is the fault of the party 
complainant, if, being left by him to 
judge of this matter without sufficient 
information, I judge amiss in holding 
that coffins of iron are much more, 
perhaps doubly more, durable than 
those of wood. 
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it incur assumed that the ( ourt ts 
tied in hekhime this epmmien, upea 
. ct of comparative duration, the 
pretension of these cofims te be adimit- 
ted on equal terms, must resort to the 


other proposition, which declares that 
the difference of duration ought to 
make no difference in the terms of 
ulmission. Accordingly, it has been 
argued, that the cround once given te 
the interment of a body, is appropri- 
el for ever to that body ; that it is 
| only the domes wifi 7, but the 
aus eterna of that tenant, who is 
never to be disturbed, be the condition 
of that tenant himself what it may. It 
is his for ever, and the insertion of any 
other body into that space, atany other 
time, however distant, is an unwarrant- 
able intrusion. If these positions be 
true, the question of comparative dura- 
tion sinks into utter insignificance. 

In support of them it seems to be 
assumed, that the tenant himself is 
perishable ; for surely there cannot 
be an inextinguishable title, a perpe- 
tuity of possession, belonging to a 
perishable thing ; but the fact is, that 
‘** man” and * for ever” are terms 
quite incompatible in anv state of his 
existence, dead or alive, in this world. 
The time must come when his post- 
humous remains must mingle with and 
compose a part of the soil in which 
they have been deposited. Precious 
embalmments and splendid monuments 
may preserve for centuries the remains 
of those who have filled the more com- 
manding stations of human life; but 
the common lot of mankind furnishes 
them with no such means of conser- 
vation. With reference to men, the 
domus eterna is a mere flourish of 
rhetoric. The process of nature will 
resolve them into an intimate mixture 
with their kindred earth, and will fur- 
nish a place of repose for other occu- 
pants of the grave in succession. It is 
objected, that no precise time can be 
fixed, at which the mortal remains and 
even the chest which contains them, 
shall undergo the complete process of 
dissolution ; and it certainly cannot, 
being dependent upon circumstances 
that differ, upon difference of soils and 
exposure of climate and seasons ; but 
observation can ascertain it sufficiently 
for practical use. The experience of 
hot many years, is required, to furnish 
& certainty sufficient for such purposes. 
Founded on these facts and considera. 
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tens, the legal doct a 
ami remains unaflectes 

HON Cemetery is not r 

the exclusive property of one ¢ 
hen, now departed; but is likewis 
commen property of the living 


generations yet unborn, amd s 
only to temperary appropriation. Then 
eXists a right af succession mm the whole. 
a mht which can only be lawful 
obstructed in a portion of it, by pa 
authority, that of the evclesiastical 
magistrate, whe gives ocrasionally ag 
exclusive title in a part of the public 
cemetery, to the succession of a sing 
family, or to an individual whe has 
claim to such a distinction; but dees 
not do that with just consideration of 
its expediency, and a due attention to 
the objections of those whe oppose 
such an alienation from the commen 
use. Even a brick grave without such 
authority, is an aggression _ the 
common freehold interest, and carnes 
the pretensions of the dead to an ex- 
tent that violates the just rights of the 
living. 

If this view of the matter be just, 
all contrivances that, whether intention- 
ally or not, prolong the time of disso 
lution bevond the period at which 
common local usage has fixed it, is an 
act of injustice, unless compensated 
in one way or other. In country pa 
rishes, where the population ts small, 
and the cemeteries are large, it is a 
matter less worthy of consideration 
More can be spared, and less is ant. 
ing. But in populous parishes, 1 
large and crowded cities, the exclusive 
possession is unavoidably limited ; for 
unless limited, evils of formidable mag- 
nitude would take place. Church- 
yards cannot be made commensurate 
to a large and increasing population : 
the period of decay and dissolution 
does not arrive fast enough in the 
accustomed mode of depositing bodies 
in the earth, to evacuate the ground for 
the use of succeeding claimants, Now 
cemeteries are to be purchased at an 
enormous expense to the parish, and 
to be used at an increased expense [0 
the families, and at the inconvenience 
of their being compelled to resort te 
very incommodious distances for 4- 
tendance upon the offices of interment: 
three additional burial-grounds im this 
very parish have been so bought. Phis 
is the known progress of things = 
their ordinary course, and if to this 
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te be added the general introduction 
aA vew mode of interment, which is 
te imsure to the bodies a much longer 
vi will be intalerable 
\ comparatively small portion of the 
dead will sheukier out the living and 
their posterky. The whole environs 
of this metropolis must be surrounded 
by a circumvallaten ef church-vanis, 
perpetually enlaning, hy Perr nana ittas 
themselves surchanrd with bedies ; 
if, indeed, land-owners can be found 
willing to divert their ground from the 
beneficial uses of the living to the 
harren preservation of the dead ; con- 
trary to the humane maxim quoted by 
Fully from /Vate'’s Repadlie, ** Une 
terra fruges forre, cf, xt mater, cides 
SNDPTTare Pessil, em me GNIS wets 
minmnal Meo? CONS NOTE mertuns.” 

It, therefore, these iron coffins are 
to bring additional charges upon pa- 
rishes, they ought to bring with them 
a proportionate compensation ; upon 
all common principles of estimated 
value, one must pay for the longer 
lease which you actually take of the 
ground. And what is the exception 
to be pleaded for iron? If you wish 
to protect your deceased relative from 
the spoliators of the dead, by additional 
securities Which will press upen the 
convenience of the parish, we do not 
blame the purpose nor reject the mea- 
sure; but it is you and not the parish 
who must pay for that purpose. I am 
aware, (as | have ines hinted,) that 
very ancient canons forbid the taking 
of money for interment, upon the no- 
tion that consecrated grounds were 
among the res secret, and that money 
payments for them were therefore acts 
of a demoniacal complexion. But this 
has not been the way of considering 
that matter since the Reformation, for 
the practice certainly goes up at least 
as far: it appears founded upon rea- 
sonable consldanadlene, and is subjected 
to the proper controul of an authority 
of inspection, ‘To inland and popu- 
lous parishes, where funerals are very 
frequent, the expense of keeping 
church-yards in an orderly and seemly 
condition is not small, and that of pur- 
chasing new church-yards, when the 
old ones are likely to become sur- 
charged, is extremely oppressive, To 
answer such changes, both certain and 
contingent, it is surely not unreasonable 
that the actual use should contribute 
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when it is called for Kt the same 


time, parishes are not left to carve for 
themselves in huposing these rates , 
they are submitted to the examination 
of the Boeclesiastical Magistrate, the 
Ondinary, who exercises his judgment 
aud expresses the result by a confir 
mation of the propriety, pronounoed 
in terms of very guanted caution, Tt 
is didioult to say where that authority 
could be more properly lodged, or 
mare conveniently exeréived, 

Having already declared suiicientl 
my opinion on the question of right, 
it remains anly that | should direct the 
parish to exhibit a table of burial foes 
for the consideration ef the Ordinary, 
It will be for their own consideration, 
in the first instance, how far these cof. 
fins should be placed upen the same 
fooung as thase of lead It is certain 
that they occupy less room, and that 
they are less temporary in duration ; 
but it is to be remembered, that being 
much more accessible in point of on- 
ginal expense, and therefore likely to 
be much more numerous, they are en 
that account more likely te convert 
these cemeteries into mines of iron, 
than there is any hasan of their being 
converted inte mines ef lead, lt may 
be said that this will operate indirectly 
as a prohibition in populous parishes 
and crowded church-vands ; and if it 
should have that effect, it is still better 
than that the parish should be rebbed 
of the fair a convenient use of their 
public cemetery. Patent rights (and 
on which it seems these coffins are 
constructed) must be held by the same 
tenure as all other rigate, ifa where 


jure tuo alieno ne ledas; they must 


not infringe upon rights more ancient, 
more public, and such as this Court 
is camels bound to protect, T would 
recommend, in the mean time, that the 
body should be committed to the grave 
without further obstruction, but with- 
out prejudice to the present question, 
or to the rights of the parish. No 
prohibitory resolutions existed at the 
time of the death, and I willingly lay 
hoki of that circumstance to recom. 
mend a measure of peace and charity 
to the living and to the dead, 

1 shall admit affidavits to be brought 
in on both sides before confirming the 
tables of burial fees. 


————E 
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Brief Notes on the Bible. 
No. XVI. 

Matthew vil. 11: “ If ye, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your 
Father, which is in heaven, give good 
things to them that ask him ?” 


YQ ME efticacy of prayer has been 

doubted even by some Christians, 
with the above and other harmonizing 
texts, urgent, if not imperative, in full 
array against them. Our Saviour, in 
dwelling on the paternal character of 
diod, beautifully illustrates it by a 
comparison of it with that of an earthly 
Father, who, when his children ask for 
bread, is not so unnatural as to tender 
them a stone; and assures us of the 
superior benignity of our heavenly Fa- 
ther. A more encouraging, a more 
heart-refreshing assurance to weak and 
dependent mortals never issued from 
his lips. 

True it is that the age of miracles, 
of special and visible divine interposi- 
tion in human affairs, has long since 
passed, and apparently for ever, or for 
ages to come; and that, if we ask for 
particular mercies, we have no reason 
to expect that they will be distinctly 
conceded to us, or that any unequi- 
vocal dispensation will take place in 
our favour ; yet the prayer of an hum- 
ble and devout heart may, if not in 
terms, in effect, be granted circuitously 
or equivalently, and, as all men who 
reflect on past events must acknow- 
ledge, more to our advantage than in 
the specific mode we supplicated for 
them. 

To contend that the Deity concerns 
himself only with the race of mankind, 
or with any other race in the multitude 
of worlds that he may have created, 
having, once for all, ordained the wisest 
and most benevolent general laws for 
their government and welfare, is an 
exclusion of his infinity. And it is 


the inattention to this, his most sublime | 


attribute, which I apprehend to be the 
source of all the imperfect and erro- 
neous ideas that have prevailed on the 
subject. The word itself is so vast in 
its import, as, if not to exceed, cer- 
tainly to lull, human comprehension ; 
but if it once obtain possession of the 
mind, without disturbing it, every diffi- 
culty seems to vanish before it. An 
absolutely infinge Being must be com- 
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petent, whilst superintending worlds 
and systems, to take cognizance of, 
and to bestow his attention equally 
upon, every atom of his different crea- 
tions abounding in the universe, and 
without ever withdrawing it for an in- 
stant. Otherwise he would not be 
infinite. Assign the remotest boundary 
to his superintendence ; say that he 
observes not the transient movement 
of a muscle, the slightest fluctuation 
of the mind, the most fugitive thought 
that enters and escapes it, the progress 
and aberrations even of the pen I am 
using, and the very formation of its 
characters ; what is it less than saying 
that his observation is short of infi- 
nite ? 

It is this cheering word, Infinity, 
awful as it is, that inspires my mind 
with unhesitating confidence in the 
article of prayer; which assures me 
that the Being whom I address, while 
intent upon the lives and the prayers 
of myriads of his creatures, is intent 
also upon mine and regardful of my 

articular welfare. When I invoke 
him in a room, I feel a conscious- 
ness that He is in the centre and 
in every corner of it ; in my bed, that 
He is within the curtains ; in the air, 
that He encompasses me ; that He is 
equally present to every other individual 
in the extended universe, and the reci- 
pient of all their prayers ; necessarily 
so, because He is infinite, which im- 
plies his omnipresence ; in other words, 
that his actual presence can by no pos- 
sibility be any where excluded. Why, 
then, admit the appalling apprehension 
that our petitions may be unheard or 
unnoticed by the universal Parent ; by 
Him who cannot—I repeat it, cannot, 
his auricular like his other faculties 
being infinite, —fail to hear every prayer 
addressed to him, and whose paternal 
regard for all his offspring is equally 
unbounded ? 

Further ; the advocates for the in- 
efficacy of prayer, on the assumption 
of the Deity’s having withdrawn him- 
self from communication with indivi- 
duals, contemplate a limitation of the 
Divine agency. They ascribe to Him 
an outline merely, which he is either 
unable or disinclined to fill up. His 
omnipotence repels the former stp- 

sition; his unlimited goodness the 
I cannot but think that many Chris- 
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tian advocates for prayer have injured 
the argument by insisting, so much as 
they have done, on its tendency to ge- 
nerate moral habits, and induce a vir- 
tuous life, independently of human 
petitions reaching the ears of the Al- 
mighty. It is an apologetical strain ; 
which the stronger view of the subject, 
presented by the injunctions of our 
Saviour and by the infinity of the 
Divine attributes, seems to render fu- 
tile, or at the best a sceptical supere- 
rogation. 

I must claim the indulgence granted 
to the elder Cato in his frequent de- 
nunciation of a rival state; and ob- 
serve, that the God who heareth prayer, 
whose presence I acknowledge, and 
whose mercy I invoke, is the one and 
indivisible Jehovah—as in the Lord’s 
Prayer, that pearl above all price and 
inestimable legacy to Christians. Did 
a triple deity, an assemblage of three 
divine persons in my oratory, ever 
cross my mind in the act of devotion, 
what a dissipation of the mental pow- 
ers, When they should be most intense 
and collected, would ensue! The 
bifronted Janus was an object of wor- 
ship more cognizable than a Trinity in 
Unity. It is consoling, however, to 
reflect on the gradual disrepute into 
which this anomaly is falling. Nor 
should we be surprised at the clamours 
raised in consequence ; for, at what 
time are the noise and the confusion 
on board so great, as when a bark is 
in peril and the mariners conscious of 


it? 
BREVIS. 
i 

Sir, 

N reading the candid and ingeni- 

ous remarks of N., (594—597,) 
respecting the nature and issue of 
Jeptha’s vow, I turned to the “* Notes 
on Scripture” of Dr. Priestley : as his 
commentary on this portion of Scrip- 
ture history contains some suggestions 
which appear to meet satisfactorily the 
acute objections of the ‘‘ Annotator 
on passages of the Old Testament,” 
perhaps you will allow me to transcribe 
them for the consideration of your 
readers. 

Judges xi. 31. ‘“‘ This must, no 
doubt, be understood of something that 
it was /aeful to sacrifice. No wor- 
shiper of the true God would intend to 
act contrary to his express prohibition, 





Sacrifice. 703 
by way of doing a thing that was ae- 
ceptable to him.” 

ferse 37. “* Had she been to be sa- 
crificed, the apprehension of a violent 
death would, no doubt, have been more 
upon her mind than merely dying a 
virgin. She was devoted to pass a 
single life, though there does not ap- 
pear to have been any proper obligation 
to do so.” 

Verse 39. “ When any persons were 
devoted to God, so that he might be 
said to have a right to take their lives, 
as was the case with respect to all the 
first-born of the Israelites, who were 
spared when those of the Egyptians 
were destroyed, a redemption was ac- 
cepted, and no doubt this was the case 
here, as an equivalent for the life of his 
daughter. This would have satisfied 
the law, without devoting her to a 
single life. But, perhaps, he might 
think himself obliged to deprive him- 
self as much as he lawfully could of 
any satisfaction he might have received 
from her or her offspring: she being 
no longer his, but given to God, as 
Samuel was by his mother. Had this 
young woman been really sacrificed, 
the father must have taken her to the 
national altar, and the priests must 
have killed her AND PRESENTED THE 
nLoop. And what priest would have 
done this? /lis killing her with his 
own hands would not have been a 
SACRIFICE, according to the intent and 
meaning of his vow, but a murder, for 
which his own life would have been 
forfeited. If the conduct of Jeptha in 
devoting his daughter to death could 
be justified, any other person might 
have murdered another after a previous 
similar vow. For the law of Moses 
would no more authorize a person to 
kill his daughter, than it would any 
other person. The vow was not to 
devote any thing to destruction, but to 
offer it as a burnt-offering ; and a vow 
once made could not be changed.” 

These comments appear to me ex- 
tremely pertinent; for the ~ gee | 
of the Jewish nation at that period, 
as instanced by the annotator, would 
scarcely lead us to the admission that 
an act so utterly abhorrent from the 
Jewish ritual could on any ae 
have taken place. I own that the 
statement of Josephus, who might 
have been expected to solve this diffi- 
culty by a similar interpretation to 
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that proposed by Dr. Priestley, if it 
were well founded, is extraordinary ; 
but it must be remembered that Jose- 
phus was, after all, a modern Jew. 
SCRIBA. 
a 

SiR, Nor. 13, 1820. 

ie the last Number of the Monthly 

Repository, (p. 624,) I have read 
with Seenenk the notice announcing 
the completion of that truly national 
work, the ‘* Cyclopedia” of Dr. Abra- 
ham Rees. It is, indeed, “ a lasting 
monument of the science, talents, judg- 
ment and industry,” of the learned and 
venerable Editor. ‘The remarks on 
the intended Dedication are instruc- 
tive, as well as amusing. 

To me it seems surprising that, in 
the present day, kings should not re- 
cognize the origin of their brightest 
glory in the improved ‘eel -ne of 
the countries which they govern. Is 
not the noblest homage which they can 
receive that homage which results from 
the intelligence and virtue of a learned 
and enterprising people? Do they 
know that there are men, in the re- 
tired walks of life, so elevated, in all 
that dignifies humanity, that no titular 
distinction can add to their import- 
ance in the estimation of society? We 
know that there are such men; but 
we know, too, that they are seldom to 
be found in the vicinity of a throne. 

The Dedication would have confer- 
red honour on the Sovereign of our 
country. To others it must be per- 
fectly unimportant. 

These remarks have been induced 
from happening to recollect that I had 
included, not long ago, in a bundle of 
** shreds and patches,’”? some remarks 
on asking permission to dedicate, ex- 
tracted from an “ Apology for the 
Life and Writings of David Hume,” 
1777. They follow. 

** Ask permission! for what? For 
distinguishing a man? For circulating 
the knowledge of his good qualities 
beyond the narrow circle of, very likely, 
a set of frivolous companions! Require 
leave to do this! Was there ever 
heard such an inconsistency? The 
point is misconceived. Be it again 
remarked, that in true science there is 
a greatness which can seldom receive, 
though it may often confer, obliga- 
tions, Genius may more properly be 
said to patronize than to be patronized. 


If a roduction be fit for the eVe 
of men o taste, it ought to be accep- 
table to men of rank; who are reavy 
enough to be thought in possession of 
a fine taste themselves, and very fre- 
quently, no doubt, pay liberally for 
their dedications solely upon that prin- 
ciple. 

“Tf, on the other hand, a perform- 
ance be crude, trifling and ill-written, 
and, notwithstanding such defects, is, 
without the consent of the patron, 
adorned with a name which it disgraces, 
such patron ought publicly to renounce 
his protection, and treat the pretender 
as every pretender, of whatever pro- 
fession, deserves to be treated ; still, 
however, with this salvo, that if the 
production could have done any ser- 
vice to literature, or have promoted, 
but in a small degree, the cause of 
science, he would have been the first 
man to acknowledge his obligations 
for having been thought a fit patron to 
assist that cause, and to strengthen 
those services.” 

Again, as to ParronaGe, what says 
Johnson? 

** Seven years, my Lord, have now 
passed since I waited in your outward 
rooms, or was repulsed from your 
door; during which time I have been 
pushing on my work through difficul- 
ties, of which it is useless to complain, 
and have brought it at last to the verge 
of publication, without one act of as- 
sistance, one word of encouragement, 
or one smile of favour. Such treat- 
ment I did not deserve, for T never had 
a patron before. 

‘““Is not a patron, my Lord, one 
who looks with unconcern on @ man 
struggling for life in the water, and, 
when he has reached ground, encum- 
bers him with help? The notice which 
you have been pleased to take of my 
haom, had it been carly, had been 
kind ; but it has been delayed till Iam 
indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; till I 
am solitary, and cannot impart it ; till 
Iam known, and do not want It. 
hope it is no very cynical asperity not 
to confess obligations where no beneft 
has been received, or to be unwilling 
that the public should consider me 4s 
owing that to a patron which Provi- 
dence has enabled me to do for my- 
self.’”— Letter to the Earl of Chester- 
field, 1755. 

So much for Patronage and D edi- 
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cations: subjects that justly rank with 
others on which men -should think 
correctly. 
J.P. 
ie 
December 4, 1820. 


Notes on a few Passages in the New 
Testament. 


ATT. i. ii. A > summary of 
1 Griesbach’s * observations eon- 
cerning the authenticity of these chap- 
ters, may not be unacceptable to a 
particular class of readers. 

(1) No testimonies of ancient wri- 
ters can be adduced which ought to 
throw a doubt on the first and second 
chapters of this evangelist. We meet 
with them in all those Greek MSS. 
which are entire: they exist in every 
ancient version which is not mutilated ; 
nor can it be proved that they have 
been introduced into these translations 
at a later period, and by another hand. 
The Codex Ebnerianus+ does not 
furnish an exception: both chapters 
are contained in that MS., which 
merely follows the earlier codices in 
the arrangement of the sections and 
the titles; ‘* in omnibus, quotquot 
Keparaswy notatione et titAog Instructi 
sunt, codicibus, Matthzi KEpahaimy 
A seu primum inscribitur regs tev 
payey, et incipit Matth. ii. 1. Similiter 
Marci xep. A, titulum pre se ferens, 
wee te SasmoniCoueve, inchoat Mare i. 
29, &c.—Quin in epistolis quoque 
lerisque eadem est tay keparaimy ratio. 
Tice v. ¢., epistole ad Romanos 
Keparauy incipit Rom. i, 18.—Sie ac- 
cidisse videtur ut prime libri cujusque 
particule in enumerandis xeparasos 
mentio fieret nulla. Ex quibus om- 
nibus patet, Novi Testamenti librorum 
pene omnium initia fore resecanda, si 
eam sacri contextus partem, que pri- 
mum Kesparauy antecedit, in vbeas 
suspicionem adducere fas esset.” 

Dr. Williams { has in vain appealed 
against these chapters to the Latin 
MSS. : in all of them, the whole of 
the introductory narrative occurs. In 
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* Comment. Critic. in Text. Grec, N. 
'T. Partic. ii, 47—65. 

+ Michaelis’ Introd, to N. T. (Marsh) 
Il, 257, 258 (1793). 

t “ Free Inquiry into the Authenticity 
of the First and Second Chapters of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, Edit, 2, Lond. 1749.” 
Griesbach. 
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some, it is true, we find the genealogy 
detached from the history: but the 
separation is arbitrary and wnwar- 
ranted. At the end of the seventeenth 
verse of the first chapter the Harleian 
MS. marked 1775, and of the age of 
the 6th or 7th century, exhibits the 
words, Genealogia hucusque: Inxci- 
PIT EVANGELIUM SecuNDUM Mar- 
rueum. These sentences, however, 
are not placed in the text: nor were 
they written by the original transcriber ; 
they stand in the margin, and were the 
addition of some later possessor or 
copyist.* Latin MSS., of the 10th, 
lith or 12th century, may also be 
produced in which the genealogy is, 
in like manner, distinguished from the 
narration. To these, nevertheless, we 
oppose the evidence of far older and 
better codices, both in the Latin tongue 
and in other languages. ‘The utmost, 
indeed, which the MSS. alleged by the 
objector can prove is, that in the mid 
dle ages some individuals existed who 
looked on the genealogy not as belong- 
ing to the history, but in the light of 
an appendix, or rather an introduction 
to it. Now the suspicion indulged by 
these men does not affect the authen- 
ticity of much the larger portion of 
the chapters, or even intimate the 
spuriousness of the genealogy, but 
inerely aims at separating it from the 
body of the history; in consequence of 
this pedigree (as they supposed) not 
having been drawn up by the evangelist 
himself, though he judged fit to adopt 
it, by way of preface to his narrative, 

(2) Further: ‘These chapters cannot 
be fairly arraigned by any thing that 
we know of the gospel according to 
the Hebrews or of that of the Naza- 
renes or Ebionites. It is far from 
being certain that the genealogy and 
the history of our Lord’s miraculous 
birth were originally wanting in all of 
them: nor can Matthew’s Gospel be 
so connected with them as to make it 
wrobable that whatever is not found 
in those apocryphal works was also 
passed in silence by our Evangelist. 

(3) Equally irrelevant, in this view, 
are the conjectures of some learned 
men in favour of the existence of an 
original gospel, [urerangelium,] from 
which Matthew, Mark and Luke drew 
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* “ Vide Symbolas nostras criticas. 
‘Tom, I. p, 309.” Griesbach. 
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as from a common source. Should 
we even allow that such a document 
was in being, and that it had no such 
materials as are contained in these 
chapters, still it by no means follows 
that they did not proceed from the pen 
of the Sanat For if any other 
individual could make this addition to 
the primitive gospel, why might it not 
have been made by Matthew ? 

(4) No argument, moreover, can be 
deduced, against the chapters, from 
Mark’s silence. Granting that he 
availed himself of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, in framing his own, he, neverthe- 
less, is not its epitomist: he contented 
himself with selecting from it what 
suited his purpose ; omitting every 
thing besides, as, for example, the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

(5) Luke was in the same situation. 
Between his introductory chapters and 
those of Matthew there are varixtions, 
and even apparent discrepancies. The 
probability is, that he used a former 
and more concise edition, as we may 
term it, of his predecessor’s gospel. 

(6) That there are many ~ great 
difficulties in these chapters, cannot be 
denied. But this circumstance is no 
sufficient reason for calling their au- 
thenticity in question. In the intro- 
duction to this Gospel we have nothing 
which Matthew oa not have written. 
Although from the nature of the case, 
he could not be an eye-witness of the 
events here recorded, or even receive 
his knowledge of them from those 
who were either the spectators or the 
subjects of the transactions, he might 
still derive his information from unex- 
ceptionable sources. Some obscurity 
would, at the same time, attend the 
narrative, as the consequence of the 
interval between the date of the facts 
and that of their being thus committed 
to writing, 

(7) The objections of Faustus the 
Manichean it cannot be important 
specifically to notice: they regard the 
difficulties to which we have just ad- 
verted, and, in particular, the gene- 
alogy, which he wishes to separate 
from the history. 

(8) Such, then, and so feeble, being 
the arguments brought against the in- 
troduction to Matthew’s Gospel, we 
do not hesitate in receiving these chap- 
ters as authentic. 

(9) We have now only to inquire, 
whether the Evangelist himself col- 
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lected, from unexceptionable witnesses, 
the events recorded in this portion of 
his history, or found it already reduced 
to writing, and judged it worthy of 
being prefixed to his narrative? Our 
opinion is, that there are sufficient in- 
dications of the two first chapters both 
of Matthew and of Luke having pro- 
ceeded respectively from those authors ; 
the style and manner corresponding 
in each case to the severally acknow- 
ledged characteristics of the two Evan- 
elists. 

As Luke’s histories are distinguished 
by the relation of angelic appearances, 
by the frequent occurrence of concise 
speeches from some of the principal 
personages, and by occasional He- 
braisms, so in Matthew’s introductory 
chapters we see presumptions that the 
author of them is no other than the 
author of the body of the narration. 
This Evangelist is remarkable for pretty 
numerous appeals to the prophecies 
of the Old Testament : and these are 
often alleged through the shole of his 
Gospel. It further seems to have been 
his fixed persuasion that the Deity not 
seldom interposes by dreams to admo- 
nish men what they should do, or to 
warn them of what they should avoid. 
Matthew, accordingly, relates that the 
wife of Pilate endeavoured, in the fol- 
lowing manner, to prevent the gover- 
nor from condemning Jesus to death: 
“have thou nothing to do with that 
just man; for I have suffered many 
things this day in a dream because of 
him.” * The phrase KAT’ ONAP 3s 
employed by no other writer in the 
New Testament: nor does it ever 
occur in the LXX; we meet with it 
however in Matthew’s Gospel six 
times. 

It is probable that both this Evan- 
gelist and Luke prefixed the genealogy 
to their Gospels, as they received it 
from the family of Joseph or of Mary. 
The errors of it are therefore attribu- 
table not to these historians, but to 
the unknown authors of the document. 
From the first ages attempts have been 
made to reconcile the dissonances 
the pedigrees, the authenticity of which, 
nevertheless, was not brought in ques- 
tion. To their existence in the Fe- 
spective narratives of Matthew and of 

* Matt, xxvii. 19. Griesbach shew 
that there is no just reason for disputing 
the authenticity of this verse. 
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Luke, friends and foes bear testimony. 
And, on a review of the whole of the 
evidence, external and internal, we 
must declare it to be our conviction, 
(1) that the Greek Gospel of Matthew 
always contained these chapters ; (2) 
that proof is wanting of there having 
been formerly any gospel, the source, 
as it were, of this, from which they 
were absent; and, (3) that, in all pro- 
bability, Matthew was the author of 
the chapters; with the exception how- 
ever of the genealogy, which he bor- 
rowed from some quarter not distinetly 
known to us, and prefixed to his own 
composilion, ' 

Matt. xxiii. 14: “ Woe unto you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! For 
ye devour widows’ houses, and for a 
pretence make long prayer: there- 
fore ye shall receive the greater con- 
demnation.” ‘* Griesbach,”’ says Mr. 
Wallace,* “ transposes the 13th and 
l4th verses, on good evidence. The 
editors of the I. V., on evidence equally 
strong, reject the 14th verse, onl con- 
sider it as an interpolation from Mark 
xii. 40, and Luke xx. 47.” The bib- 
lical student may not be displeased 
with a reference to Griesbach’s latest 
thoughts ¢ on this part of the text of 
the N. T. That learned man delivers 
his opinion as follows: ‘* delendum 
eum esse pronuntiarem, nisi recurren- 
tia verba ovas be duuy, ypapmuarers Kas 
papsoasos, UroxpeTas, OTs OMissiOni ansam 
wrebuerit tam facilem, ut mirum pro- 
Foto esset, si librarii omittendo non 
peccassent ; uti etiam eandem ob cau- 
sam, Bengeliv teste, codex 86 et latini 
nonnulli libri versuin 13 neglexerant, 
a correctoribus jam in marginibus su 
pletum.—In medio ergo res retinquenda, 
et lectori, qui tamen de gravibus sus- 
picionis adversus versum 14 causis 
admoneri debet, judicium permitten- 
dum esse videtur.” 

Acts iii. 1: ‘‘ Now Peter and John 
went up together into the temple, aé 
the hour of prayer, being the ninth 
hour.” These apostles of Christ, we 
perceive, set apart certain times for 
the more immediate —- of the 
feelings of devotion. practice is 
founded on the frame and laws of the 
mind, no less than on the commands 
of Divine Revelation, and on the ex- 





* Plain Statement, &c., p. 74. 
+ Comm, Critic. &c. Partic. ii, 1l—15. 


amples of eminently wise and good 
men in every age and country. If there 
be those who would persuade us that 
piety and devotion cannot be regulated 
'y the figures of a dial, or that religi- 
ous affections cannot be excited in 
large bodies of men, and, by anal 

of reasoning, in individuals, by the 
tolling of a bell, we may fairly infer 
from the use of such arguments, the 
want of a just knowledge of human 
nature in those who employ them. 
Nothing can well be more obvious and 
satisfactory than the answer which 
they admit: habits of devotion must 
be formed in the same manner in 
which other mental habits are acquired. 
So long, therefore, as religious services 
are considered as the means, instead of 
being made the end, the advantage, and 
even the necessity, of them, must be 
evident. If it be once granted that 
they are proper, we plainly see that, 
whether they are social or retired, there 
must be fixed times for the perform- 
ance of them: nor is there any thing 
more irrational and visionary in piety 
and devotion being regulated by the 
figures of a dial, or in the religious 
affections being exvited by the tolling 
of a bell, than in the lively recurrence 
of other feelings at the seasons, and as 
the effect of the circumstances in which 
they are accustomed to receive a pecu- 
liar gratification. If habits depend on 
regular and duly-repeated acts, no man 
whose experience gives him this con- 
viction can be at a loss in replying to 
the objector. He alone will despise 
stated hours of prayer who either 
questions the duty and efficacy of the 
practice, or so relics on supernatural 
assistance as to fancy himself exalted 
above the need of ordinances: thus 
nearly related, in this point, to each 
other, are the apparently opposite 
characters of the enthusiast and the 


sceptic ! 

hace. xiii. 18: “§ Let every soul 
be subject unto the higher powers,” 
&e. Paul glances, in this p > 
with united delicacy and force, at the 
obligations of rulers, and describes 
what ne should be, let his title be what 
it may, in whom the supreme func- 
tions of the state are lodged: “ he is 
the minister of God to thee for good :” 
on which sentence I transcribe the 
comment of one of the best Scriptural 
critics of any age or nation :— 

“As Christianity,” says Dr. John 
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Taylor, * “‘ was then growing, and the 
powers of the world began to take no- 
tive of it, it was not unlikely this letter 
would fall into the hands of the Roman 
magistrates; and whenever that hap- 
pened, it was right, not only that they 
should see Christianity Was no favourer 
of sedition, but likewise that they 
should have an opportunity of reading 
their own duty and obligations.—The 
apostle with a masterly hand delineates, 
and strongly inculeates, the magis- 
trate’s duty, while he is pleading his 
cause with the subject, and establishing 
his authority upon the most true and 
solid ground. He dexterously sides 
with the magistrate, an! vindicates his 
power, against any subject who might 
have imbibed seditious principles, or 
might be inclined to give the govern- 
ment any disturbance ; and under that 
advantage, reads the magistrate a fine 
and close lecture upon the nature and 
ends of government. A way of con- 
veyance so ingenious and unexception- 
able, that Nero himself, had this epistle 
fallen into his hands, could not well 
have missed of seeing his duty, and yet 
would have met with nothing flattering 
on the one hand, nor offensive or dis- 
gusting on the other.” 

1 Cor, i, 12; **— and I of Christ.” 
Bishop Pearce (in loc.) suspects ** that 
these words were not in the original.” 
Yet we have no authority for omitting 
them; nor should either the text or 
the translation be disturbed. The 
writer complains of schisms in the 
church at Corinth, and of the propen- 
sity of its members to enrol themselves 
under the banners of human, uncom- 
missioned leaders. What he laments 
wal censures is, that some individuals 
declared their attachment to one apos- 





* Paraphrase, &c. on the epistle to the 
Romans. For the high value of this 
work, see Bishop Watson's Collection of 
Theol, Tracts, Vol. IIL., at the beginning. 
Of the descendants of Dr. Taylor, so well 
known throughout a wide circle for their 
talents and their virtues, for their several 
attainments in Science, Learning and the 
Arts, for their amiable manners, their 
generous public spirit, and their enlight- 
ened attachment to Truth and Liberty 
and Religion, it may with eminent pro- 
priety be said, that they have shewn 

Lo) 





quid mens rite quid indoles 
Nutrita sanctis sub penetralibus 
Post,” 


1 or minister, to Paul, to Apollos, to 
eter ; although he does others the 
justice to own that they acknowledged 
HIM alone “ who is the head”—/ a», 
of Christ. It was mortifying that the 
name of Christ should appear to be on 
no higher level than the names of his 
servants. Hence the writer immedi- 
ately asks, Zs Christ divided? No- 
thing can be more in our author's 
manner, 
N, 
EE 
York, 

SIR, Octoher 23, 1820. 
() the night of the 1] th inst., after 
I had been some time retired to 
rest, and, not being immediately dis- 
posed to sleep, was occupied in ob- 
serving and admiring the planet Jupiter, 
now in all its beauty, and interested in 
forming conjectures whether at some 
future period in the revolution of ages, 
we may not be permitted to join with 
the inhabitants of other planetary 
worlds in one general hymn of thanks- 
giving and praise,—in an instant my 
room was illumined by a blaze of light 
which could hardly, I think, have been 
produced by a thousand flaming flam- 
beaux. On drawing aside the curtain, 
I saw a tremendous column of fire 
towering up to a prodigious height, 
and emitting sparks in every direction. 
The sight was most inexpressibly aw- 
ful, at once sublime and terrific. Hap- 
pily for the inhabitants of this street, 
(Lendal,) the large corn-mill from 
which the conflagration proceeded was 
at some distance, and on the opposite 
side of the river Ouse, which runs 
parallel with it. Still, however, the 
sight was most overwhelming: if we 
were not personally in danger, doubt- 
less there were many others that were ; 
and when this all-devouring element 
has once gained the ascendancy, who 
shall say where its ravages may termi- 
nate? In this afflicting event, however, 
as doubtless in every other, we may 
point out many alleviating circum- 
stances which human wisdom could not 
have controlled, and of favourable co- 
incidences which human foresight could 
not have produced, and which afford a 
striking proof that the great Supreme 
Disposer of all events, in the midst of 
judgment, remembers metcy. I shall 

merely state one or two instances.—I 
the night had not been unusually calm 
and tranquil, not even a breath of air 
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to fan the flame, or to convey the flakes 
of fire that now fell into the river, to 
the tops of the neighbouring houses, 
whole streets must have been destroyed. 
Again, if some part of this same river 
had not been drawn off two days pre- 
ceding for very different purposes, the 
necessary engines would not have been 
efficiently placed, one side of the 
building on fire being close to the 
margin of the water. Once more, if 
three vessels laden from the mill had 
not been got under sail the day before 
the accident, they and their cargoes 
must not only have been inevitably 
destroyed, but the dreadful conflagra- 
tion would have been tenfold increased ! 
** QO that men would praise the Lord 
for his goodness ;” that they would 
consider themselves as ever under his 
guardian care, and declare his mighty 
works to the children of men! 

Hiow forcibly, Mr. Editor, did this 
bring to my mind what must be the 
horrors of a besieged city, where spec- 
tacles of this kind surround the wretched 
inhabitants on every side, and where, 
if any should escape the flames, the 
poor forlorn fugitives are subjected to 
massacre and death, in a_ thousand 
frightful forms, or to cruel outrages 
from the infuriated soldiery, still more 
to be dreaded than even these! Yet, 
to fight bravely, and to conquer in any 
cause, in itself however unjust, espe- 
cially if decked in military array, is 
denominated glorious; the victor is 
crowned with laurel, and suppliant 
crowds bow the knee before him! And 
do we use this language and yet ¢all 
ourselves Christians—the humble dis- 
ciples of Him ‘* who, when he was re- 
viled, reviled not again”—of Him who 
‘endured the cross, despising the 
shame,” that he might demonstrate to 
succeeding generations in what true 
rlory really consists—of Him who, 
ae af risen from the grave, and shewn 
that death is not the end of man, has 
“‘ for ever sat down on the right hand of 
the Majesty on high”? Can we think 
on these things and reflect for a mo- 
ment on the dreadful evils of which 
war is the prolific parent, (evils evi- 
dently not less destructive to the con- 
querors than to the conquered, without 
unfeignedly rejoicing in the formation 
of Peace Societies, and sincerely endea- 
vouring to aid their success? Their 
leading object, in my mind, should be, 
not so much to discuss the question 





how far war can, in any case, be justi- 
fied on Christian principles, as to dis- 
courage the war spirit, to point out 
from time to time the malignant pas- 
sions it engenders and inflames, the 
horrid crimes to which it leads, and the 
ruin and desolation which it fails not 
to spread on every side. Respecting 
the strenuous advocates for this dread- 
ful practice, may we not say, with the 
good old patriarch, * O my soul, enter 
not thou into their secret; unto their 
assembly, mine honour be not thou 
united”? 
C. CAPPE, 
EE - 

SIR, October, 1820. 
FREMIE commendations passed most 

. deservedly (pp, 163—168) on the 
Family Sermons published by the Rev. 
Mr. Butcher, induce me to suggest 
that he could make the treasure more 
complete to families unable to attend 
public worship on account of distance, 
&c., by composing a short introductory 
prayer, and another longer prayer, (for 
immediate subsequent delivery, con- 
densing the subject Prveerand 3 div- 
tinctly suitable toeach sermon. I need 
not point out the usefulness of such a 
book of prayers to families who have 
no Unitarian places of worship, within 
many miles, to attend. And who can 
do it so well as the devout author of 
these Sermons himself? One volume 
possibly might contain the substance 
of the three volumes of Sermons. 


G. M. D. 
—p—— 


The Canonical Gospels the support of 
Unitarian Christianity. 


(Concluded from p. 672.) 
E have then the old objection 


as to the difficulty of reconciling 
the evangelists: * but the writer does 





* The disagreement in particulars of 
the gospel historians is a favourite topic 
with Infidels. They can only make a 
handle of it, if the plenary inspiration for 
which Bolingbroke so zealously contends, 
be conceded to them. It should be shewn 
that the Aistorical writers of the Bible 
ever pretended to inspiration. Mr. Evan- 
son gave up this point to them in his 
‘* Dissonance.” He, too, thought, by 
“ expunging” the disagreeing gospels, to 
remove stumbling-blocks out of the way 
of those who would not thank him for 
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not scem fortunate in the selection of 
his instances. He asks, ** What can 
be more impracticable than all attempts 
to reconcile Luke iv. 22, and Matt. 
xiii. 55, both proving that Jesus was 
the son of Joseph and Mary, with 
Matt. i. 18, and John i.9, 142?” Now, 
admitting the fact of the miraculous 
conception, the text, Luke iii, 23, 
** being, as was supposed, the son of 
Joseph,” whether we read the word 
supposed or registered, at once re- 
moves this exceedingly trifling objec- 
tion. With regard to John i. 9, 14, 
the objector first begs the question, 
that the texts can only be explained in 
his own manner, and then decides that 
they cannot be reconciled with the tes- 
timony of Jesus being the son of 
Seah. How Christ being ‘‘ the true 
light,” (ver. 9,) is inconsistent with his 
being the son of Joseph, he does not 
condescend to say; but as to the 
**word being made flesh,” (ver. 14,) 
he must know that the original may 
be rendered “ the word zas flesh ;” 
and that in this case, so far from any 
impracticability of reconcilement, the 
texts literally coalesce; and if, as I 
have before proved, the rrord in Jewish 
phraseology was a mere periphrasis 
for God himself, operating by his wis- 
dom and power, “ the word becoming 
flesh,” however foreign to our mode 
of expression, means no more than the 
man Christ Jesus being ‘‘ the power 
of God and the wisdom of God,” or 
anointed with his wisdom and power, 
and is equally consistent (admitting 
the fact) with Jesus being the son of 
Joseph. The words, on either scheme 
of interpretation, form a significant 
refutation of the phantomist heresy, 
and, as harmonizing with passages to 
the same effect in the scknocldent 
writings of the Apostle John, carry 
with them their own evidence of au- 
thenticity. 

That no gospel of apostolical autho- 
rity was extant at the period when 
Luke wrote his, (which Lardner has, I 
think, satisfactorily shewn,) may be 


— 





the office. He was not aware that he 
was also removing one of the strongest 
supports of Christianity,—the argument 
from the independence of testimony, Had 
the gospels concurred in the choice and 
particularity of facts, we should then 
have been told of a plan of concerted 
Mpposture, 


allowed without leaping to the very 
summary conclusion, that no other 
gospel was written afterwards. It is 
said, that of Matthew’s having written 
any gospel, ‘‘ the only testimony we 
have is that of Papias:” but, it this 
were 80, what is there to impugn the 
testimony of Papias? He is thought 
to have been acquainted with John, the 
Apostle: but Irenzus, who knew 
John’s disciple, Polyearp, bears also 
testimony to Matthew’s having written 
a gospel; and the same writer gives a 
similar attestation to the fact of Mark 
and John having each written a gospel, 
and quotes, as a part of the gospel 
written by John, the opening of the 
very proem which so much perplexes 
and astounds the detecter of Spurious 
Christianity—*‘ In the beginning was 
the Word.” 

It is one of the strong holds of Uni- 
tarian Christianity, that rHree out of 
the four evangelists afford no intima- 
tion of the deity of the Son of God. 
The conclusion follows, that any thing 
in the fourth gospel which should ap- 
pear to bereiees doctrines incompa- 
tible with the simple humanity of the 
Messiah, must have been intended by 
the writer in some different sense ; for 
this is not the addition of any omitted 
fact, but the addition of a re age 
revelation, altering the whole basis 
both of the Jewish and Christian sys- 
tems. As Matthew was himself a 
disciple, and as Mark and Luke trans- 
cribed the things related by Peter and 
Paul, the latter of whom heard the 
history of Jesus from the older apos- 
tles, the three first evangelists must 
have been qualified to tell whatever was 
known respecting the person and cha- 
racter of Jesus ; and the supposition 
that John declared something omitted 
by them, in an article affecting the 
very essence of Christianity, is both 
disparaging to the former apostles and 
incredible in itself. The more so as, 
since the gospels were not written for 
the original promulgation of Christian- 
ity, but for the purpose of recording the 
facts and discourses which had already 
been promulgated by preaching, had 
the apostles preached the literal doc- 
trine of a deity or a super-angelical 
spirit incarnate in the human nature 
of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
the churches which they founded would 
necessarily be astonished that all the 
three evangelists should have ovcr- 
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looked a truth of such importance. 
That the apostles preached no such 
doctrine is apparent from the epistles 
left by them, which were first written, 
and which, notwithstanding the attempt 
to wrest passages grammatically ambi- 

ous, wherever they are plain in the 
etter, contain express testimony to 
the sole deity of “‘ the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” John would 
therefore contradict not merely the 
preceding evangelical historians, but 
the pastoral Jetters of the apostles, 
including his owa. But, notwithstand- 
ing the Gnostic or Platonic glosses put 
upon the text of the proem to his 
gospel, there is, in fact, no such con- 
tradiction, So far from agreeing that 
we should have all that we could ‘‘ wish 
or want”? in the meagre and mutilated 
gospel offered to us by the detecter of 
Spurious Christianity, we, as Unita- 
rians, neither want nor wish to be 
deprived of an argument which, though 
of a negative kind, is equivalent to a 
demonstration of what was not the 
faith of the primitive Christians. 

If revelation is to be brought to the 
standard of every man’s private reason 
as to what is probable or congruous 
with his abstract notions of the possible 
or desirable attributes of the Deity, it 
may as well be given up. A writer who 
rejects facts because opposed to com- 
mon experience, may reject books that 
he might not want and that he might 
not wish. But the question is one of 
testimony. ‘The dh ng now esteemed 
canonical, were acknowledged as such 
by the elders and the churches of the 
second century, and had been so ac- 
knowledged by the elders and churches 
of the century preceding. ‘* This 
canon,” says Lardner, ‘* was not de- 
termined by the authority of councils ; 
but the books, of which it consists, 
were known to be the genuine writings 
of the apostles and evangelists, in the 
same way and manner that we know 
the works of Caesar, Cicero, Virgil, 
Horace, Tacitus, to be theirs. And 
the canon has been formed upon the 
ground of an unanimous or gencrally- 
concurring testimony and tradition.”’ 

As the Unitarians are accused, as a 
thing of course, with straining or mu- 
tilating scripture to their purpose, and 
are taunted with the admonition, that 
the context of scripture is against 
them, the assertor of Genuine Christi- 
anity has kindly come forward to help 
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them by allowing the charge, and pro- 
posing to expunge at once the imprae- 
ticable gospels : 


Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis. 


We defy the charge; we disclaim 
the assistance. 

But, it seems the “ enlightened 
Unbeliever” cannot assent to revela- 
tion in the present state of the written 
gospel. This, as has been already 
shewn, is begging the question, that 
whatever he chooses to charge upon 
the received Scriptures is really con- 
tained in them. As to the anlightdned 
Unbeliever, a man is not the more 
enlightened for being wise in his own 
eyes. Ile may be an enlightened poli- 
tician, an enlightened historian, an 
enlightened natural philosopher, but 
this does not make him an enlightened 
Unbeliever. Aversion from fair in- 
quiry, and dogmatism accompanied 
with superficial knowledge, do not 
entitle a man to be thought enlight- 
ened ; yet this is very commonly the 
character of those who take upon them 
to expose the impostures of Moses and 
Jesus. Gibbon’s cold and sneering 
evasion of Dr, Priestley’s challenge of 
discussion is well known, 

The reasoning which the writer has 
yut into the mouth of his enlightened 
'nbeliever is completely inconsequent. 
It may be allowed to be characteristic. 
‘* Doctrines contrary to the Divine per- 
fections, as discovered by the light of 
nature,” (in other words, as approved 
by his individual judgment,) are ‘ em- 
braced and professed by a//the churches 
in Christendom, and said by them to 
be contained in, and capable of proof 
from, the New Testament. Now on 
such evidence I cannot believe in 
Christianity.”—The objector assumes 
what is false in fact, that such doc- 
trines are embraced by a// the churches ; 
the Unitarian church, as is well known, 
disclaiming those to which the allusion 
is particularly made, He then adds, 
that these doctrines are said to be con. 
tained in the gospel; and, without fur- 
ther inquiry, rejects Christianity. But 
the only justifying reason for his incre- 
dulity would be, not that the doctrines 
are said to be contained in the books 
of the New Testament, but that the 
books do actually contain them: and, 
in reply to Mr. Cobbett, who talks of 
God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost, who are not three 
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Gods, but one God, and of the wicked 
Jews killing God; or Mr. Carlile, 
who, borrowing the former writer’s 
syllogism, sealed also with the appro- 
bation of the Lord Bishop of St. 
David's, aftirms that the 7rinity is the 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity, 
and consequently that an unbeliever in 
the ‘Trinity is not a Christian,—they 
may simply be challenged to shew, that 
the Bible, from the begining to the 
end, contains one word about God the 
Son, or God the Holy Ghost, or killing 
God, or Trinity. 

In another part of the same paper 
in which the writer insists on the 
** impracticability of converting the 
Unbeliever by argument,” he adverts 
to the prediction of APOSTACY IN THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. What in this 
case becomes of the proposition of his 
Unbeliever, that the doctrines of all 
the churches in Christendom, said by 
them to be contained in, and capable 
of proof from, the New Testament, 
the writers of which, they aflirin, were 
inspired, “‘ are contrary to just no- 
tions of the Divine perfections, and 
therefore warrant the rejection of 
Christianity” ? What becomes of that 
objection, which he confesses to be 
a formidable one, “ that there are 
scarcely two teachers of the different 
doctrines which they embrace that can 
agree upon what this revelation, said 
to be from God, does teach”? Or what 
title has this Unbeliever to the epithet 
of enlightened, when, on finding the 
natural and necessary consequences of 
the corruption thus predicted, he infers 
from the prediction and its accom- 
plishment the false pretensions of 
Christianity ? 

The writer is not content with shew- 
ing us (in the manner we have seen) 
that one class of Unbelievers is éoo 
enlightened to be convinced, but he 
finds out that another class is too igno- 
rant. The “ labouring classes of the 
people” are ‘ concluded all under” 
unbelief. Why the manufacturers of 
the North are to represent the whole 
common people of England, I cannot 
see : but, as the labouring classes have 
gone on for centuries contented with 
their creeds or their hymn-books, and 
neither in this nor in any other country 
are apt much to complain of things 
“hard to be understood” in matters 
of established credence, | presume to 
doubt this sudden flood of sceptical 
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illumination. With respect to the 
degree of religious disaffection, the 
four gospels are certainly not in fault. 
The Radical Reformers, indeed, in 
their wisdom, have mixed up Paine’s 
gross and illiterate infidelity with his 
axioms in politics: but this is acci- 
dental. The prime movers of popular 
disaffection were decay of trade and 
want of food; and if any thing of a 
religious complexion blended itself 
with their feeling of the benefit which 
would accrue to them from reform, it 
arose from the opportunity which the 
Church and State alliance gave for the 
identifying Christianity with the poli- 
tical systein ; from the secular charae- 
ter and political officiousness of the 
established clergy ; the grievance of 
tithes, and other matters of similarly 
deep theological import. 

As to the writer’s most complacent 
proposition, that these ** classes are 
neither from education nor lqniry 
capeble of understanding the subject,” 
let me ask, ehat subject? That of 
creeds, or decretals, or half-popish 
formularies ? The subtleties and con- 
tradictions contained in these, form a 
distinct subject from the teachings of 
the Holy Scriptures, though the wniter, 
in order to substantiate the preferable- 
ness of expunging to explaining the 
gospels, chooses to confound them 
together. ‘ Incapable of understand- 
ing” the things of God! Why, Sir, it 
was ‘* THE POOR” that had the “ gos- 
pel preached unto them.” Whatever 
may be the case among those who 
have been parroted in the church 
creeds and catechism, and who are 
apt, like their betters, to imagine that 
religion has its essence in certain forms 
appointed by law, and in a scrupulous 
periodical attendance at their own 
parish church, the state of intellect 
among the Dissenting poor (whatever 
may be the speculative errors of the 
particular sect, which yet are quite 
compatible with the sharpening of the 
understanding) offers a complete con- 
tradiction to this writer’s supercilious 
assumption, that the labouring classes 
are incapable of understanding religi- 
ous questions. As regards the Unita- 
rian faith especially, a more gratuitous 
assertion has never been hazarded ; and 
the daily progress which its clear an 
scripturally-grounded principles are 
making among the less educated classes, 
offers a practical confutation of the 
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writer’s argument, that the ditliculties 
which clog the existing gospels oppose 
themselves to its reception. Are there 
** any perplexities to be unrayelled”’ in 
the declaration that ‘ there is one 
diod, and one Mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus” ?—~ 
in the preaching of Peter, that “ Jesus 
of Nazareth was a man approved of 
Giod by miracles and wonders and 
signs which God did by him” ?—or in 
that of Paul, that ‘‘ God had appointed 
aday in the which he will judge the 
world in righteousness by that man 
whom he hath ordained, whereof he 
hath given assurance to all men in that 
he hath raised him from the dead’? 
The writer may shut us out of “ the 
churches of Christendom ;” but, as he 
hus confessed the authenticity of the 
book of Acts, and of Paul’s general 
epistles, he has in that very admission 
borne testimony that we are the church 
of Christ : ‘ So we preach and so they 
believe.’ When the writer, therefore, 
ventures to assert that “* Christianity 
has never been proposed to the Unbe- 
liever in its native purity,’’ he con- 
tradicts both himself and the facts : for 
as to, his implication that the canonical 
gospels do not so exhibit it, this is a 
mere begging of the question in dis- 
pute; and wherever the Unitarian faith 
has made proselytes, it is by the aid of 
those very gospels which he describes 
as exclusively favourable to the cor- 
ruptions of Christianity. 

Yet we are to admit the necessity 
of government’s interfering with pro- 
secutions for blasphemy, because it is 
impracticable to convince Unbelievers 
by argument, in the existing state of 
the written word, and because govern- 
ment is the guardian of the public 
tranquillity. What is meant by ‘ the 
torrent threatening to overwhelm the 
peace and security of the nation,” I 
cannot guess. I have seen and heard 
of tumultuous meetings for reform, 
but I have neither heard of nor seen 
any insurrectionary prayer-meetings in 
honour of the “‘ unknown God.” It 
seems this writer, who gives the ortho- 
dox credit for their doctrines being 
justified by —— admits, with 


— — acquiescence, that 
religion and the state are necessarily 
conjoined ; so that a belief in Christi- 
anity and “ submission to the laws of 
their country,” is one and the same 
VOL, XV. 424 


thing. Dr. Horsley might well 
threaten Dr. Priestley with the sword 
of the magistrate, when this convenient 
doctrine of state-craft and priest-craft 
finds a defender in one who stands 
forth as an assertor of “ the native 
purity” of the religion of him who 
said, ‘* My kingdom is not of this 
world.” 

But if, politically speaking, govern- 
ment would be justified in repressing 
the expression of infidel opinions ‘* by 
the strong arm of the law,” it would 
only be, L suppose, from the probabi- 
lity that the remedy would be eflectual. 
Now it is notorious that the reverse is 
the case. Persecution adds impor- 
tance to the man, and the stimulus of 
curiosity to the matter: nor is this all; 
for the inference is naturally drawn, that 
as they who have recourse to the power 
of the law are reduced to this mode of 
defence through the impotence of ar- 
gument, the Infidel is imprisoned be- 
cause he cannot be answered. The 
government are, therefore, defended 
by the necessity of extirpating opinions 
subversive of national peace and secu- 
rity, (meaning private judgments in 
matters of religion,) in their adoption 
of ineans which have an inevitable ten- 
dency to propagate what they are 
applied to extirpate. 

If, then, the writer mean that this 
torrent” threatened to overwhelm 
the religion of the Srare, the same 
necessity of repression by the * strong 
arm of the law,” (a most goodly and 
all-justifying phrase,) may be made 
out for the wholesome discipline of 
imprisonment and fine being applied 
to the Nonconformist. The door is 
again opened to travelling ecclesiastical 
commissions, and the Bishop of St. 
David's, and the Archdeacon of Sarum, 
may yet adopt the prayer of Simeon in 
the temple, when they see not only 
the God-denying Unitarian, but even 
ihe nonconforming Methodist, aposto- 
lically questioned by the method of the 


rack.* 


* “ The commissioners were empow- 
ered to visit and reform all errors, here- 
sies, schisms; in a word, to regulate all 
opinions, as well as to punish all breach ot 
uniformity. ‘They were directed to make 
inquiry, not only by the legal methods of 
juries and witnesses, but by all other 
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714 Stricturces on the paper on 

I cannot see, Sir, that these enlight- 
ened objections are so formidable as 
to call either for coercion or conces- 
sion, allowing that cither would be 
consistent with Christian principle, or 
would answer the end if it were. But 
the experiment of concession has in 
fact been tried, and has totally failed : 
the compromise has been proposed, 
and has been met with scorn, Of a 
believer who disclaimed some three of 
the gospels, Cobbett asked, how many 
weeks would pass before he gave up 
the remaining one? Thus it is—if we 
give up three gospels, they will demand 
the fourth; if we allow them the epis- 
tles, they will claim the Acts. Demo 
unum, demo etiam unum. That the 
writer’s enlightened theist ‘‘ wishes 
for light,” is only another of that con- 
geries of gratuitous assumptions which 
he has heaped together as first propo- 
sitions. ‘Till he can prove his point, 
that this enlightened unbelief arises 
from no rational view of Christianity 
or no pure and native form of gospel 
truth having been presented to the 
acceptance of the Deist, I shall persist 
in the opinion, that Dr. Priestley’s 
Series of Letters to a Philosophical 
Unbeliever, was calculated to satisfy 
any person capable of being satisfied 
by reasonable proof. “ If they believe 
not Moses and the prophets, neither 
would they believe though one rose 
from the dead.” 

CEPHAS. 


Ra 
Sir, Torquay. 


] READ with painful feelings in your 
B Numbers for August and Septem- 
ber, [pp. 448—452 and 525—530,] a 
paper entitled, 4x Attempt to distin- 
guish between Genuine and Spurious 
Christianity ; and I am desirous of 
doing my feeble endeavour to deter 
my fellow-christians from entertaining 
the views which it recommends. In- 
deed, could it make good its preten- 
sions, and enable us to distinguish 
with satisfaction what is genuine from 
what is corrupt in the records of our 
holy religion, it would deserve our 
most serious attention; but if, as | 


-  , 


means and ways which they could devise ; 
that is, by the rack, by torture, by inqui- 
sition, by imprisonment.”"—Hume’'s Hist. 
of Engiand, V. 263. 
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fear is the real case, the only result of 

such speculations must be to destroy 

entirely the authority of revelation, and 

leave us destitute of its light and con)- 

fort in a sea of doubts without bottom 

or shore, let us consider the matter 

well before we suffer all the founda- 
tions of our faith to be thus under- 
mined. The writer of this paper, in- 
deed, professes to be a Christian, nay, 
he appears zealous for Christianity, 
and desirous to convert Unbelievers. 
But meanwhile he is labouring to dis- 
credit the only historical monuments 
by which the truth of Christianity is 
attested, and in so doing is fighting on 
the favourite ground of the Infidels, 
and among the foremost of their ranks 

For who and what is a Christian, if 
not he who believes and receives the 
religion of Christ as taught in the New 
Testament? As to the man _ that 
rejects the authority of this standard, 
who can say what he is? Can he pre- 
tend to know the doctrines which Jesus 
taught, or to believe in the miracles 
by which his mission was attested, if 
he denies the authenticity and cred 
bility of the only narratives by which 
we can have any knowledge or evidence 
of either? Such Christianity as this will, 
as it appears to me, neither benefit the 
possessor nor convert the unbeliever. 
Io be convinced of this, we must ob- 
serve, that the reform of Christianity 
which your correspondent proposes, 
does not consist in bringing back reli- 
gious faith and practice to the standard 
of the Scriptures, that good work in 
which a true and enlightened Christian 
is always ready cordially to jom ; 00, 
but in reforming the Scripture itself, 
according to the standard of our own 
judgment of what it ought to be. If 
any story recorded in the Gospels 
should appear to us a little strange, 
we are at once to expunge it as a fable. 
It is not by the lawful processes ol 
criticism, as applied to other ancien! 
Writings, to endeavour to remove Cor- 
ruptions and restore the sacred text to 
its genuine state: it is not to make 
allowance for the occasional inaccura- 
cies and mis-statements which are 
found in all historical works : it 1s not 
to allow the fallibility of the sacred 
writers on minor points, not involving 
the grand principles of the religion 
they were commissioned to teach : 
** for,” says your correspondent, 
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** though these are very useful and 
laudable objects when bestowed on 
books that are authentic, of what use 
ean it be when applied to books that 
are spurious ?”—No: we see it is to 
reject a great part of the New Testa- 
ment as spurious. And these books 
that are to be regarded as spurious are 
not those seven of whose authority 
sume doubt from the first ages existed 
in the church, but three at least out of 
the four Gospels; the fourth itself 
also being treated with very little cere- 
mony. It is maintained that we cannot 
rely on the authority of either of the 
Gospels but that of Luke. Such is 
the opinion of this writer; but, per- 
haps, if we were to ask the opinion of 
three others, each would name one of 
the other three Gospels as that most 
entitled to credit. And to shew that 
this is not mere conjecture, I refer the 
reader to Bishop Marsh’s valuable Dis- 
sertation in his edition of Michaelis. 
Thus, while we cannot agree which 
Gospel to assume as genuine, the au- 
thority of all the four will be destroyed. 
But not only does your Guanes 
reject the three Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark and John, but even in that of 
Luke he supposes there is, | know not 
how much, fable and falsehood. Thus 
he not only sets aside the two first chap- 
ters as a fabrication, but pours eon- 
tempt on the account of the Gadarene 
clemoniac, the transfiguration and the 
temptation as contained in this Gospel. 
Now it is not my business here, even 
were I competent to the task, to enter 
on a defence of the authenticity and 
credibility of the Gospel histories: it 
is obvious that this forms a main part 
of what is called the evidence of Chris- 
tianity, and is treated in works on that 
subject, among which I would especially 
recommend to the reader Lardner’s 
Credibility and Michaelis’s Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament. No doubt 
the subject presents considerable ditli- 
culties, and admits of much variety of 
opinion among Christians; but I wish 
to call attention to this important 
point: viz. that if we yield to the 
persuasion that the Gospel histories 
are not authentic and credible, we do 
in faet resign our belief of the Chris- 
tian religion. ‘The Christian religion 
is embodied in facts; and if the evi- 
dence of those facts be destroyed, the 
authority ef the religion is also de- 
stroyed: we shall be brought to regard 
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the Gospel as a vague and uncertain 
tradition; and, as such, how can it 
direct our conduct er support our 
hopes? The plan proposed for ascer- 
taining what is genuine in the Gospel 
history is, moreover, so unsettled and 
arbitrary, that there does not appear 
the smallest chance that it could ever 
produce any union in the judgments of 
Christians in relation to its object. 
Divided, as the Church of Christ has 
ever been, yet in past days there has 
existed in the canonical Seriptures a 
common standard for appeal, both in 
disputes among themselves and with 
Unbelievers ; but the plan now pro- 
posed would make every thing dispu- 
table, and, removing the only common 
ground on which parties could meet, 
would annihilate every hope and every 
semblance of union. How practical 
piety could flourish amidst this confu- 
sion and uncertainty, or how Infidels 
should be inclined to submit their 
freedom of thought to a revelation 
thus divested of authority, J cannot 
conceive. In faet, the grand practical 
question in regard to the truth of 
Christianity is, not whether God once 
gave arevelation to man by Jesus Christ, 
whieh is now lost or obscured; but, 
whether that religion which is contained 
in the existing records of Christianity, 
is or is not a revelation from God. 
I trust, Sir, the importance of the 
subject will excuse my troubling you 
with these imperfect remarks. Jn con- 
cluding, 1 cannot but venture to ex- 
roe a wish, that the Editor of the 
Monthly Repository saw it advisable 
to be somewhat less liberal, as I would 
call it, inthe communications to which 
he gives publicity. Far be it that I 
should trespass on ground that does 
not belong to me; but I would, with 
much deference, submit it to his judg- 
ment, whether the liberal principles 
on which he conducts his work do 
really require that he should lend its 
pages to the propagation of doctrines 
which tend so directly to undermine 
the common faith of all Christians, 
Unitarians as well as others. The free 
adinission of such papers certainly ren- 
ders the work less fit for us to put into 
the hands of our children and our faimi- 
lies, and, indeed, of our friends in ge- 
neral ; while it tends to haraas our own 
winds with a succession of the petty 
assaults of unbelief, without any equi- 
valent advantage resulting from it. 
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But again I apologize, and leave the 
matter to your better judgment, re- 
inaining your constant reader, 
EKUELPIS. 
——— 
Uffeulm, 
SiR, October 9, 1820. 

BOUT four years ago a very par- 

ticular friend of mine proposed 
a question to me, which, he said, he 
thought was not generally understood 
by professing Christians; it was— 
What do you think of Jesus Christ ? 
It struck me as being a very extraor- 
dinary question; for as I had been 
educated in the belief of the Trinity, 
and had always been in the habit of 
hearing that doctrine inculcated, 1 did 
not entertain a doubt of its being per- 
fectly consonant with scripture and 
with reason. At that time I was to- 
tally unacquainted with every contro- 
versial publication on the subject, and 
only recollected a few texts which I 
quoted to him, and which (from the 
prejudice of education) appeared to 
me to be quite conclusive. My friend 
told me he apprehended I did not un- 
derstand the real import of the texts 
on which I rested my belief in the ge- 
nerally-received opinions, and strongly 
recommended me to give the subject a 
candid and impartial investigation, and 
finding me disposed to do so, he kindly 
supplied me with two tracts, ‘‘ Penn’s 
Sandy Foundation Shaken,” and ‘ El- 
wall’s Trial,” the perusal of which gave 
rise to doubts respecting my former 
creed, and excited a spirit of inquiry 
which induced me to adopt every means 
in my power to form correct ideas of 
the primitive doctrines of Christianity. 
By reading a number of works on each 
side of the question, and by comparing 
them with the New ‘Testament, I be- 
came perfectly convinced of the Unity, 
love and merey of the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. I was par- 
ticularly interested with Foster’s Nar- 
rative of the proceedings of the Friends 
in his case; and | confess that, in my 
opinion, the members of that highly- 
respectable Society (as it is frequently 
called) have given the world a very 
poor specimen of that free toleration 
which they so much profess to revere. 
It strikes me that an impartial reader 
may easily perceive, from the general 
tenor of the works of the early writers 
of that Society, that they w ere, in the 
strict sense of the word, Unitarians, 


particulary when he sees the numerous 
and warm controversies in which they 
were so frequently engaged with persons 
who held the opposite doctrine. Under 
this impression of the genuine princi- 
ples of the Society, I cannot regard 
their recent proceedings but as a proof 
of degeneracy, and as a deviation from 
those liberal sentiments and that Chris- 
tian charity by which I conceive their 
ancestors were actuated when they 
wisely concluded not to adopt a creed. 
I have expressed these sentiments to 
a number of persons in that connexion, 
(for I have an extensive acquaintance 
with them,) and have found many of 
them, and even some wio were present 
at the Yearly Mecting when Mr. Fos- 
ter’s excommunication was confirmed, 
totally ignorant of the points on which 
he is said to differ from the Society. 
I have invariably endeavoured to im- 
press them with the necessity of be- 
coming acquainted with their own 
principles, by which alone they would 
be able to appreciate and defend them, 
and I have also recommended the pe- 
rusal of such works as I thought most 
likely to be of assistance to them in so 
laudable an engagement. In many 
instances I have succeeded far beyond 
my expectation; and it has been most 
gratifying to me to observe with what 
frankness and zeal they have applied 
themselves to the interesting and im- 
portant subject; and I now know 
several persons of talent and influence 
in the Society, and who are reputed 
very consistent members, who publicly 
avow their belief in their primitive 
Unitarian principles, and who openly 
express their disapprobation of those 
attempts to restrict the exercise of 
private judgment, which were so strik- 
ingly exhibited in the proceedings 
against Mrs. Barnard and Mr. Foster. 
I have lately made a tour through the 
principal places of England, and have 
no hesitation in saying, that these sen- 
timents and feelings are becoming very 
general, especially among the younger 
part of the Society ; and one person 
told me, he was pretty certain we 
should hear of no more disownments 
on account of Unitarian principles— 
‘in short,” said he, “‘ if Friends were 
to continue to disown persons on those 
grounds, they would soon have to dis- 
own the majority of their members.” 
But it is not to the Society of Friends 
only that my observations have beea 
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confined. I have found, in my own 
neighbourhood, and throughout my 
late tour, persons of almost every 
denomination disposed to bring their 
religious tenets to the test of reason, 
and to the uniform declarations of 
Christ and his apostles; and I have 
witnessed them dismissing their former 
mysterious notions, and embracing the 
rational and consistent belief, that there 
is but one God, the Father, and one 
Mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus, 

On the whole, Sir, I cannot but 
congratulate the friends of Truth on 
the progress which it is evidently mak- 
ing in the world.—The time, I believe, 
is fast approaching when Christianity 
shall be released from the fetters of 
superstition and bigotry, and, resting 
on the basis of reason, shall meet with 
equal approbation from the peasant 
and the philosopher. 

JOHN JONES. 


P.S. On observing in your Monthly 
Repository for August, [p. 471,] the 
question by ‘* An Unitarian Travel- 
ler”—** Is Unitarianism increasing or 
decreasing ?” I thought that a letter 
from me on the subject might not be 
unacceptable to some of your readers. 
If you are of the same opinion you will 
please to insert it. 

iE 


Dudley, 

Sir, December 7, 1820. 

AY I be allowed to pay a hum- 

ble tribute to the memory of 
the Rev. Toomas Howe, of Bridport, 
whose death is briefly announced in the 
last Number of the Monthly Reposi- 
tory? It is impossible for me to dis- 
charge this duty, without feelings of 
deep and sincere regret. I esteem it 
among the highest privileges of my life, 
that for nearly twenty years I have 
been honoured with his unreserved and 
affectionate friendship ; and the more 
I have seen of his heart and his cha- 
racter, the more reason have I found 
to admire and love him. The few 
imperfect notices that I shall offer are 
by no means intended to supersede a 
more regular and connected memoir, 
which I hope will soon be furnished by 
some other hand. 

Mr. Howe was born at Uffculm, a 
village near Tiverton, in the county of 
Devon. He pursued his studies for 
the ministry under the able superin- 





tendence of Dr. Kippis and Dr. Rees, 
at the academy which, a few years 
before, had been removed from Well- 
close Square, London, to Hoxton. 
Among his fellow-students were several 
individuals who have filled important 
stations in the Dissenting churches, 
and some who have risen to conside- 
rable eminence in the republic of 
letters. 

It was, I believe, immediately on 
quitting the academy, where he distin- 
guished himself by the most regular 
and persevering industry, that Mr. 
Hiowe preached, for a few months, at 
ixeter, as an assistant to the learned 
and pious Micaiah Towgood, a name 
deservedly held in the most grateful 
remembrance by every friend to the 
sacred rights of conscience, for his im- 
comparable ‘* Letters” in vindication 
of Protestant Dissent * 

Mr. Howe, soon afterwards, engaged 
himself as chaplain to the Rey. Sir 
Harry Trelawny, who, having become 
dissatisfied with the doctrines of the 
Established Church, (though he was 
always enthusiastially attached to the 
splendour of its rites and ceremonies,) 
ut that time officiated as ‘* minister of 
the Presbyterian Church at West Loe, 
in Cornwall.” With this gentleman, 
notwithstanding his singular fluctua- 
tions in opinion, ¢ the history of which 


* See * A Dissent from the Church of 
England fully justified,” by Micaiah Tow- 
good, See also Manning's Life of 'Tow- 
good, p. 25. It is a subject, 1 think, of 
regret, that Mr. Manning should not have 
enriched his volume with a short account 
of the distinguished ministers in Exeter 
and its neighbourhood, who were Mr. 
‘Towgood’s contemporaries and friends, 
The public has, at length, been gratified 
vy an interesting outline of the character 
of one among them, the Rev. Samuel 
Merivale. It is found in the posthumous 
Discourses of his pupil, the Rev. Joseph 
Bretland; himself one of the most ac- 
complished, the purest and the kindest of 
human beings. 


“Oh, I could stop and linger, if | 

might !” 

+ See “ Orton’s Letters to Dissenting 
Ministers,” Vol. II. p. 20 and p. 200. Sir 
Harry Trelawny, just before he relapsed 
into the bosom of the Establishment, pub- 
lished a pamphlet in defence of Noucon- 
formity. During the short time that he 
exhibited himself in what some persons 
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will hereafter be both eprom a 
and instructive, Mr. Howe continued, 
through life, to maintain a friendly and 
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may regard “ his happiest phases,” he 
preached and printed two eloquent ser- 
mons; one from 1 Cor, iii. 9, before an 
assembly of Ministers at Exeter, Sept. 9, 
1778; the other from 2 Cor. x. 7, ona 
similar occasion, at Taunton, June 26, 
1779. The followmg extract from the 
latter discourse is inserted here as a spe- 
cimen of the preacher's style. 

** Many of those who are now called 
Unitarians were once Calvinists. When 
they were, what was their character? 
‘They were generous, pious, charitable, 
benevolent, zealous, worthy men. Upon 
larther study, coustantly praying for light 
and knowledge, still continuing serious 
and exemplary, they saw reason to change 
their sentiments; and then observe the 
enormous metamorphosis. ‘Their gene- 
rosity becomes prodigality, their piety 
slavish superstition, their charity springs 
from pride, their zeal evidences their ha- 
tred of Christ, their benevolence is spite 
im disguise, and, in one word, they are 
the children of the devil, and the cnemies 
of all real righteousness. 

** How discerning must our judges be! 
Llessed God, thou seest not as man seeth. 
To thee they commit their cause, and it 
shall be re-heard at the last decisive day. 
Suppose now an Unitarian in the wrong. 
He has lived, as far as he knew, according 
to the laws of reason, conscience aud reli- 
gion. His faith in God has guided him 
steadily through life: his hope of immor- 
tality has supported him in the hour of 
death. He approaches the jadgment-seat, 
and finds that He whom he respected as 
the first and most favoured creature of 
Gied, is really God himself. With reve- 
rence, joy and awe, will he prostrate 
himself before the throne, and say, 

*** Most adorable Judge! From the 
first day that | knew thee by the revela- 
tion of thy word, till this solemn season, 
thou knowest that | have loved, served 
and honoured thee with unfeigned sin- 
cerity. ‘To exalt thee among men, and 
preclaim thy glories and goodness, has 
been my delight. As the Messenger of 
the Most High, the only-begetten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth, I have 
ever respected thee myself, and warmly 
exhorted others to respect thee; | find 
that thou art far higher than | conceived. 
Forgive, most compassionately, my mis- 
take, and suffer me, from henceforth, for 
ever to adore thee with that homage, 
worship and honour, which are thy cternal 
right.’ 

“Can you imacine the kind Saviour 


agreeable intercourse. He determined 
some years ago to inscribe a work, 
which he was on the eve of publishing, 
to his early patron, and had actually 
drawn up a very respectful dedication. 
The delicacy of his mind, however, led 
him to abandon the idea. He was 
apprehensive that the tenor of his 
performance might awake painful re- 
collections where his only wish was to 
gratify. 

From Trelawne, the family-mansion 
of the Reverend Baronet, Mr. Howe 
removed to Ringwood, im Hampshire, 
and there, as the pastor of a congre- 
gation, most tenderly attached to him, 
he spent several happy years of his 
life. 

I think it was in the summer of 
1787, that he accepted an invitation 
from the flourishing and highly re- 
apectable society of Protestant Dis- 
senters at Bridport, to sueceed the 
Rev. George Waters, ‘‘ a man,” as he 
is described by one who knew him 
well, * of distinguished modesty, 
humility and piety.” Mr. Howe was 
ordained to the pastoral office, at Brid- 
port, on July 10th, 1788.¢ The ser- 
vices of the day, all excellent in their 
kind, were afterwards printed; and | 
cannot omit this opportunity of aflee- 
tionately recommending Dr. Kippis’s 
most admirable ‘‘ Charge,” to the di- 
ligent and repeated perusal of every 
young person, the desire of whose 
heart it is to engage with pleasure and 
success in the interesting duties of the 
Christian ministry. 

It was at Bridport, a spot endeared 
to me by a thousand tender recollec- 
tions, that I first became acquainted 
with Mr. Howe. He was then an inmate 
in the family of the Rev. Samuel Paw- 
cett, at Mountfield-House, an elegant 








would frown upon him? Would he net 
embrace him in the arms of his tender 
merey, accept his services, and crown 
him with everlasting life?” 

* See Dr. Toulmin’s Sermon at Mr. 
Howe's Ordination, p. 13. | 

+ Ou this occasion Mr., afterwards 
Dr., Toulmin preached; Dr. Rees pro- 
posed the questions; and Dr. Bipp's de- 
livered the Charge. A very liberal and 
masterly Charge was delivered at Brid- 
port, September 26, 1738, by Dr. W iltiam 
Prior. It passed through three editions 
within a few months; and it richly de- 
serves republication, 
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seat, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the town. Beneath that roof all 
was regularity and order; there was a 
continual interchange of those pleasing 
ollices, thase testimonies of confidence 
and esteem, those exercises of self- 
denial and self-controul, and those 
facilities for mental and moral im- 
provement, which ‘ make it life to 
live ;’’ and in that happy dwelling I 
have often witnessed how much the 
spirit of devotion can heighten eve 

enjoyment and sanctify every grief. 
Only a single member of the family 
now survives, venerable for years and 
virtues, and best beloved where he is 
most intimately known. ‘ Late be 
the hour, and distant be the day,” 
when I can, with propriety, speak of 
him, as the feelings of gratitude and 
affection prompt! But there was one, 
who has long since made her bed in 
darkness, and whom the accents of 
human praise cannot reach, It may, 
therefore, be permitted me to say, 
that the memory of that silent, unpre- 
tending piety with which she adorned 
her Christian profession, of those mild 
and gentle graces which she cultivated 
in the sequestered shade that was so 
congenial with her disposition, and of 
that kind and peaceful temper with 
which she cheered and blessed the do- 
mestic circle, will never be effaced from 
the tablet of my heart. She was called 
from the present scene on the 15th of 
May, 1808. <A few days after, Mr. 
Howe wrote to me; and the following 
extract from his letter will enable the 
reader to judge of the degree in which 
the saealaauee of this amiable po 
had conciliated his regard, and what 
influence her removal was likely to 
have upon his future comfort. ‘* We 
have lost a valuable friend. On Mon- 
day, Mrs. Fawcett was seized with a 
fever, the progress of which medical 
aid was of no elticacy to stop. For the 
first three days she had the perfect use 
of her reason, and expressed a calm 
resignation to the Divine will, with 
respect to the issue of her disorder. 
On the Thursday moming the fever 
affected her head, and she was gene- 
rally in a state of delirium till her 
deaih. This event took place on the 
Saturday evening, the sixth day of her 
illness. Having been myself very much 
indisposed for the whole of the week, 
I was less able to command 1ny feelings 
and to exercise fortitude in these 


trying circumstances. On the Tuesday 
succeeding Mrs. Faweett’s death, 1 
attended her remains to Crewkerne, 
where they were interred in the family 
vault. 

“You were well acquainted with 
her; but you had no opportunity of 
knowing her peculiar virtues, These 
will not be forgotten by me, as long 
as recollection remains ; and L hope 
her example will be of benefit to me, 
through the remaining part of my so- 
journ in this state of trial. I have lived 
with her and her beloved partwer for 
upwards of thirteen years, during which 
time, I believe, she never once frowned 
on me. The harmony which subsisted 
between us, notwithstanding our dif- 
ferences of religious sentiment, * was 
never interrupted for a moment. She 
was always obliging and kind to me ; 
She was, I assure you, no common 
friend ; and it seems to me as if, by 
her loss, I am deprived of maternal 
care. I expect that my happiness in 
future life will be materially affected 
by this awful event. But I would 
bow with calm submission to the will 
of heaven. Infinite Wisdom cannot 
err; and there is always some gracious 
end to be answered by the most afllie- 
tive dispensation. It is a heavy stroke, 
indeed, to Mr. Faweett. He was 
deeply sensible of her worth. Happy 
for us, we sorrow not as those without 
hope. Never did Christianity appear 
to me more valuable than at present. 
How well calculated is it to soothe 
the mind, under the darkest scenes of 
human life, especially on the loss of 
pious friends! Were I to follow the 
direction of my feelings, I should write 
to you on no other subject.” 

At the beginning of the year 1805, 
Mr. Howe published an Abridgment 
of Dr. Taylor’s *‘ Key to the Apostolic 
Writings,” to which he ito tes a Dis- 
sertation, containing an epitome of the 
gospel history. By his desire, IT had 
the pleasure of superintending the 
work in its progress through the press. 
My friend felt no common satisfaction 
in receiving the thanks of Mr. Lindsey 
for his publication. ‘That eminent con- 
fessor informed him that he thought it 
calculated to do much good, especially 
among the middle and lower classes o: 


* Mrs. Fawcett was a member of the 
Independent congregation in Bridport. 
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society. “ This,” says Mr. Howe, * 
‘* abundantly compensates for the 
charge of my Bristol bookseller, that 
] am opposing the glorious pec 4 $ 
of the gospel, and that he cannot, 
conscience, give circulation to suc ie 4 
book.” 

While he was employed in the pre- 
paration of this little work, doubts 
began to suggest themselves to his 
mind on some of the opinions which 
he had hitherto entertained, as to the 
person and offices of Christ. ‘“‘ I in- 
tended,” he observes, in a letter ad- 
dressed to me on the 31st December, 
184, “‘to insert a note at the begin- 
ning of my account of the birth of 
Christ, stating that the chapters in 
which it is found, there is great reason 
to think, were not written by the 
Evangelists. On your suggestion, how- 
ever, I have omitted it entirely, and 
commenced the history at our Lord’s 
entrance on his public ministry.” It 
was about this time that he entered 
upon a more careful study of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, under a deep sense of 
his responsibility, with frequent prayers 
to the throne of grace, and in the spirit 
of sound, cautious and enlightened cri- 
ticism, comparing the phraseology of 
one passage with that of another, and 
** making,” as he expresses it, t ** due 





* In a letter to me, dated October 4, 
170A, 

+ In his Sermon before the Western 
Unitarian Society, p. 23, note. Ina 
letter written to me a few weeks after 
this sermon was printed, Mr. Howe says, 
‘** Though the general strain of our 
preaching be plain and practical, we do 
right in frequently calling the attention 
of our people to our principle s, as ( nifa- 
rian Christians. It tends to cherish the 
spirit of free inquiry into the Sacred 
Scriptures, and is, thus, favourable to 
truth and virtue. This spirit much pre- 
vails in Bridport. Works for and against 
l'nitarianism are in constant circulation 
amongst us. Many copies of a popular 
tract in favour of the Godhead of Christ, 
and an admirable Answer to it, are most 
industriously dispersed. Our Trinitarian 
and our Unitarian friends ‘ run to and 
tro,’ and the result will be, I hope, that 
‘knowledge shall be increased.” Between 
them, it is so managed, that those who 
read ‘ the one’ pamphlet, are under a 
kind of necessity of reading ‘ the other’ 
also, This is surely as it should be. A 
worthy Calvinistic neighbour, whom you 
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allowance for the highly figurative mode 
of speaking which was common in the 
ast, and which was adopted by our 
Lord and his apostles.” The result 
Was a conviction, which all his subse- 
quent inquiries served to strengthen 
and establish, that Jesus, the Mediator 
of the new covenant, is strictly and 
literally of the human race. The terms 
in which he wrote to make me ac- 
quainted with the change that his reli- 
gious sentiments had undergone, were 
these: “‘ I have entirely given up Ari- 
anism, I adhered to it as long as | 
could, till the force of evidence drove 
me from it into stnct Unitarianism. 
This is the little leaven which I now 
think will eventually leaven the whole 
lump. For this purpose there must 
be the union of serious piety and can- 
dour, and the wisdom of the serpent 
must be blended with the harmles:ness 
of the dove.” 

Towards the close of the year 1808, 
Mr. Howe was attacked by a fever, 
from which, during seyeral weeks, there 
was no expectation that he could re- 
cover. He was himself fully aware of 
his imminent danger, and those who 
watched, with so much kindness and 
assiduity, around his bed, can bear 
witness to the humble confidence and 
the pious resignation which he then 
displayed. At length it pleased the 
Almighty to raise him up; and how 
often have T he ard my excellent friend 
expatiate, in strains of holy gratitude 
und wonder, on the glorious hope s and 
promises which supported him in that 
most awful scene! He cast himself 
on the goodness and mercy of God in 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, and he ex- 
perienced the efficacy of his views, as 
an Unitarian Christian, to enliven the 
gloom of sickness, and to scatter the 
darkness of the grave. These feelings 
he has himself described with touching 
simplicity, in a note to his Sermon, 
preached before the Western Unitarian 
Society, at Taunton, on Wednesday, 
July i4, 1813. In a letter which | 
received from him in the spring of 
1809, and which can neither be tran- 
scribed nor read without emotion, he 
says, ‘* What cause have I for thank- 





know, has been firing his great guns at 
my little sermon. What execution he 
will effect, time must shew, Our friends 
are by no means discouraged.” 
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fulness to that gracious Being who 
made my life his guardian care, when 
in circumstances the most threatening ! 
May I learn to put a cheerful trust in 
Providence for the future, from the 
divine goodness I have experienced, 
and to devote my spared life more 
diligently to the service of my kind 
Preserver! Such, indeed, were the 
alleviations with which I was indulged 
in my affliction, and such the soothing 
consolations communicated to my mind 
by the principles of religion, that, upon 
the whole, being free from bodily pain, 
I think I may class the four months of 
my confinement among some of the 
most comfortable in the course of my 
life. The warm and k'nd attachment 
which my friends shewed to me was 
greater than I before knew that they 
felt, and it has been a source of much 
pleasure to me, that though I was laid 
aside from public service, for a long 
time, my place was regularly sup- 
plied.” 

This alarming fever left Mr. Howe 
in a condition of great bodily weakness ; 
it fatally undermined his constitution ; 
and from that period his friends have 
been sensible of the gradual decay 
which has brought him down to his 
native dust. He exemplified, however, 
in a peculiarly important and striking 
sense, the justness of the apostle’s 
remark, that ‘“‘ though the outward 
man perisheth, the inward man may 
be renewed day by day.” * Never did 
he appear to lose sight, even for a 
moment, of what he owed to his hea- 
venly Benefactor. On the 2d of April, 
1809, he returned to the duties of the 

astoral office with redoubled energy. 
is beloved hearers received him from 
the borders of the grave with increas- 
ing affection and regard; and no one 
could witness the ardour of his zeal 
without being convinced that it was 
because he had felt the inestimable 
value of the uncorrupted doctrines of 
the gospel, that he was more than 
ever anxious to inculcate a fearless, 
diligent, unbiassed examination of the 
Scriptures, and thus to be made the 
honoured instrument of leading his 
ple to a more perfect acquaintance 
with “the truth as it is in Jesus,” 
and of promoting among them the in- 
fluence of genuine Christianity. 
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In preparing for the services of the 
sanctuary, he was eminently conspi- 
cuous for indefatigable application, and 
i was in these services that he ever 
found the purest and the most valued 
of his pleasures. The house of prayer 
was his exceeding joy. There 
the devotions of his flock with a solem- 
nity, a fervour, a heavenly-mindedness, 
that were all his own. There he lifted 
up his voice, not to amuse, but to 
convince and to awaken. There he 
described the happiness of piety, by 
exhibiting religion in its most attractive 
forms, and by unfolding the purity and 
the bliss of the heavenly world. There 
he displayed the paternal character of 
God and the love of Christ, which was 
stronger than death. His instructions, 
coming from ‘a heart convinced of 
immortality,” derived thence a power, 
a beauty, a persuasive tendermess, 
which it was scarcely possible to resist. 


“He bore his great commission in his 

look, 

But sweetly temper’d awe; and soften'd 
all he spoke. 

He preach’d the joys of heaven and 
pains of hell, 

And warn'd the sinner with becoming 
zeal ; 

But on eternal mercy lov'd to dwell. 

He taught the gospel rather than the 
law, 

And fore’d himself to drive, but lov'’d 
to draw.” 


Dry DEN. 


Of what he was in his personal and 
social character, I shall attempt no 
delineation. I could speak of his de- 
votedness to God, and of the simplicity, 
the childlike simplicity and singleness 
of his heart; I could say much of the 
candour which he always exercised 
towards good men of all denomina- 
tions; of his entire freedom from that 
exclusive, intolerant, dogmatizing spirit 
so disgracefully common in the Chris- 
tian world; and of the “ unasked re- 
lief” which it was his delight to —_y 
to the abodes of the poor, the ‘ 
the sick and the forlorn: I en- 
large on the kindness of his disposition 
and the amiableness of his manners ; 
but these are embalmed in the fondest 
recollections of all who knew him, and 
the remembrance, “‘ never to die,” 
may well soothe and comfort us in this 
naling hour. Favoured with that 
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calm dismission,* which has been the 
object of desire to many a pious mind, 
he is now beyond the reach of infirmity 
and pain: and, oh! how precious to 
the heart is it to believe, that, when 
the morning of the resurrection breaks, 
through the mercy of God, if we are 
not unworthy, he will be our compa- 
nion again ; and we shall renew, toge- 
ther, all the endearing intercourses of 
love, amd enter upon an endless career 
of improvement in those mansions of 
our Father’s house, where no voice will 
be heard but that of thankfulness and 
of praise ! 
JAMES HEWS BRANSBY. 


I annex what I apprehend to be a 
correct list of Mr. Howe’s publica- 
tions. 

1. The Millenium, or Cheerful Pros- 
vects of the Reign of Truth, Peace and 
natnecunsees and Serious Reflec- 
tions on Commencement of the New 
Century. Two discourses preached at 
Bridport; the first on Nov. 5, L800, 
and the second on Jan. 4, i801. Svo. 

2. A Key to the Apostolic Writings, 
by John Taylor, D. D., abridged, with 
a Preliminary Dissertation on the 
Scriptures of the New ‘Testament. 
2mo. 1805. 


—_—~_ _—~—-- eee 


* A Correspondent, whom I have much 
reason to esteem, writing to me from 
Bridport, on the mournful event, ob- 
serves, “ The death of our excellent 
pastor was very sudden. He had been 
spending the day (Wednesday, November 
15) at the house of a friend, and returned 
home at about seven o'clock in the even- 
ing. Five minutes after he entered our 
house he expired, without a struggle or 
even a sigh, in a chair which he had 
placed by the fire, for the purpose of 
warming himself, the evening being very 
cold, Such a death, as the close of a 
most pious and useful life, may be said 
to have been truly desirabie, for one 
whose infirmities were fast increasing, 
and would probably soon have rendered 
him incapable of discharging his minis- 
terial duties. While, therefore, we feel 
the loss of him to be great—/(and it is 
particularly so to as, among whom he 
resided as an inmate, and who saw him 
daily exemplifying the vital power of his 
principles on his amiable temper)—we 
cannot bat be sensible that we ought to 
bless God for his easy removal,—a trans- 
lation, as it were, in the midst of abun- 
dant usefulness, from carth to heaven.” 


3. A Sermon on the Folly and Dan- 
ger of Pride—without the Author’s 
name—in Bransby’s Selection of Ser- 
mons for the Use of Families. Vol. 1. 
p. 189. 1l2mo. 1808. 

4. A Sermon on our Lord’s Prayer, 
relating to the Union subsisting be- 
tween God his Father, Himself, and 
his Disciples; delivered at Taunton, 
on Wednesday, July 14, 1813, before 
the Western Unitarian Society. 12mo. 


Mr. Howe was also the Author of 


many Communications, to which his 
name is generally subscribed, in ‘* The 
Monthly Repository” and in “ The 
Christian Retormer.” 
a 
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[By the unavoidable postponement 
of this communication, it now appears, 
such is the vanity of human lite! as 
posthumous, It is, however, strikingly 
characteristic that our lamented cor- 
respondent’s last paper should be a 
plea on behalf of ‘* the fatherless and 


widows in affliction.” Ep.) 
Bridport, 
Sir, June 27, 1820. 


THOUGHT it incumbent on me 

a few months ago, to make a few 
observations (which you had the good- 
ness to insert in your valuable Repo- 
sitory, XIV. 661) on the ‘* Society 
established for the Relief of Aged and 
Infirm Protestant Dissenting Ministers 
of the Three Denominations, Presby- 
terian, Independent and Baptist, im 
Necessitous Cireumstances.” I noticed 
that this is formed on the same broad 
and comprehensive basis as the Wi- 
dows’ Fund. This latter benevolent 
Institution, however, I am led to con- 
clude, on looking over the annual re- 
ports of the managers, is not so well 
known, or at least so generally sup- 
ported by Protestant Dissenters, as its 
merits claim. I take the liberty, there- 
fore, of calling their attention to it. 
I wish my plea, in behalf of the de- 
serving objects of this charity was read 
by all the Dissenters in the United 
Kingdom. As this, however, cannot 
be accomplished, I would, by your 
leave, give it as extensive a circulation, 
at least, as your liberal publication. 

‘“‘ The Society for the Relief of the 
Necessitous Widows and Children of 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers de- 
ceased,” is of no recent date. It was 
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established by some friends to huma- 
nity, py sas and the Protestant Dis- 
sent, so long ago as the year 1733. 
I am not able to recount their names ; 
but their memories, as the founders of 
this benevolent Institution, will be 
transmitted with honour from genera- 
tion to generation, and in ages yet to 
come, many a destitute widow and 
fatherless child will, I trust, have rea- 
son to rise up and call them blessed. 
The laudable object they had in view 
was to establish a permanent Fund, 
for the charitable purpose above spe- 
cified, by their liberal. subscriptions, 
which has been supported and gradu- 
ally increased by donations, the annual 
contributions of individuals, occasional 
legacies, and collections in places of 
public worship. There is a general 
meeting of the subscribers in London 
once every year, who choose out of 
their body twenty-seven managers, to- 
gether with a Treasurer * and Secre- 
tary, for the ensuing year. These are 
composed of respectable persons of 
each of the Three Denominations of 
Protestant Dissenters. Thus every 
possible security is given for the judi- 
cious and impartial application of the 
funds of this Institution. A subscriber 
of the sum of five guineas becomes a 
member of this Society for life, and 
has the privilege of recommending ob- 
jects, whose cases he deeins deserving 
of attention. A person who subscribes 
one guinea annually, is a member dur- 
ing the continuance of his subscription. 
** A Sermon, recommending the useful 
purposes of this Society, has been 
preached annually in London, in the 
month of April, at the Meeting-House 
in the Old Jewry, but which is now 
removed to Jewin Street, Aldersgate 
Street, after which a collection has 
been made.’ Some of the most emi- 
nent among the Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers of the Three Denominations 
have publicly advocated this noble 
cause, every year from the institution 
of this Society to the present; and the 
first who stands in the list is the Rev. 


* Ebenezer Maitland, Esq., No. 52 
Coleman Street, London, has for many 
years kindly filled the office of Treasurer, 
and Johu Webster, Esq., No 25 Queen 
Street, Cheapside, that of Secretary to 
the Society, 
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Samuel Chandler, 1735. “ Every 
minister who preaches the annual ser- 
mon in London, or who makes a col- 
lection for the benefit of this Institu- 
tion, either in London or in the country, 
becomes a member for life. The 
Treasurer’s accounts are audited once 
in every year, and the same, together 
with a general state of the Charity, 
are laid before the subscribers at their 
annual meeting. The managers meet 
the first Tuesday in every month, from 
the month of October to the month of 
May, both inclusive, precisely at twelve 
o’clock, at Batson’s Coffee -house, 
Cornhill, London, to receive applica- 
tions in behalf of petitioners. If the 
petitions are approved of at two suc- 
cessive meetings, the managers grant 
relief.” Such are the general regula- 
tions of this charitable Institution. 

The annual sum given to the En- 
glish Widows was originally no more 
than £’5, and to the Welsh Widows 
£3. Since the year 1811, the English 
Widows have received £15, and the 
Welsh Widows £11. The friend of 
benevolence, however, will sincerely 
sympathize with the managers in the 
grief they express at being under the 
necessity of making a deduction. They 
have, from time to time, circulated 
very pressing and eloquent appeals to 
the congregations of retains Dis- 
senters in behalf of this Institution, 
especially in the year 1817, recom- 
mending stated annual collections 
among them; “ these, however small, 
us the managers observe, might by the 
aggregate amount enable them, not 
only to raise the exhibitions to what 
they have been, but also to increase 
them. It is with much concern they 
have to state the disappointment of 
their expectations, and that, notwith- 
standing the liberal contributions of 
some congregations and of some indi- 
viduals, they were under the painful 
necessity of dis — of a considerable 
part of their funded preperty, to pay 
the exhibitions of that year, 1817.” 
They have been also compelled to 
reduce the exhibitions to English Wi- 
dows who last year stood in the list, te 
{14 annually, and to Welsh Widows 
to 210, and to the new cases of Widows 
to £12 and £8. 

On seeing this deficiency, I was led 
to examine and compare the annual 
accounts for some years past, in order 
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to ascertain from what part of the 


tional collections, as appears from the 


supply of the funds of this Society it following statement, which I have 
arises. This, I think, may be traced drawn from the printed reports of the 
chiefly to the diminution of congrega- managers : 


A. D. 1814, Cong. Coll...No. 92..Amount of the Contributions, £817 


1815, ditto, 124 
1416, ditto, 25 
1817, ditto, 17 
1818, ditto, 32 
1819, ditto, 24 
1820, ditto, 12 


Let the reader particularly remark, 
that in the year 1815, one hundred and 
twenty-four congregations contributed 
to the Widows’ Fund, and this last 
year, not more than twelve. How is 
this lamentable deficiency to be ac- 
counted for? Can it be supposed that 
the Protestant Dissenters, who are in 
the constant habit of making costly 
sacrifices to their convictions of duty, 
need be reminded of the apostolic ob 
servation, “‘ it is right to be zealously 
affected always in a good thing”? 
When I consider their readiness in 
general to contribute very liberally to 
pious and benevolent institutions, it 
would be both unnecessary and pre- 
sumptuous in me to admonish them, 
“never to be weary in well-doing.” 
The principal reason for their suffering 
this cause to decline arises, I am _per- 
suaded, from their not paying due 
attention to the claims of this Institu- 
tion. That many are obliged to dimi- 
nish their usual acts of beneficence, 
from the pressure of the times, there 
is no doubt; and this would account 
for the collections in the respective 
congregations being /ess ; but that none 
whatever should be made in them, 
must be attributed to the cause just 
assigned. Is it a yeaa that there is 
not at present such an urgent call for 
the Relief of the Widows and Children 
of Protestant Dissenting Ministers as 
formerly? Is the number of those of 
them who may be ranked among pro- 
per objects of charity less, or are their 
necessities, by a concurrence of pro- 
vidential circumstances, greatly dimi- 
nished? Were this really the case, the 
present plea in their behalf would be 
wholly needless. Before the reader, 
however, determines this point, let 
him peruse the following extract from 
the report of the managers just pub- 
lished : ‘‘ A minute inquiry was made 
last year into the circumstances of the 





5 ll} 
ditto, 645 15 6 
ditto, 172 410 
ditto, 128 0 2 
ditto, 421 2 9 
ditto, 107 2 9 
ditto, 43 12 2 


Widows relieved, and the accounts 
from many, very many, were truly dis- 
tressing. Many are wholly supported 


by charitable institutions. Many have 


not any other support, but what they 
receive from this Fund. Some are sup- 
ported by the daily manual labour of 
themselves and their children, and ob- 
tain from 2s. 6d. to 10s. per week ; 
and some are obliged to seek relief 
from their parishes. Their distress 
speaks feelingly for itself, and the 
managers trust, that it need 0...y to be 
known that it may be relieved.” 

The number of Widows annually 
aided by this Society is on an average 
about 190, besides the sum of £10, 
which the managers are empowered to 
give occasionally, for apprenticing out 
any child of a deceased minister. It 
is pleasing to reflect on the sad evils 
and calamities which have been either 
removed, or at least alleviated, by this 
noble Institution; how many “ Wi- 
dows’ hearts have been made to sing 
for joy ;”? how many fatherless children, 
who might otherwise have fallen victims 
to ignorance and vice, have been hereby 
led into the paths of virtue, and brought 
up to such honest employments as to 
enable them by their industry and pru- 
dence to provide decently for them- 
selves, to be useful to society. 
Were it possible for us to see all the 
en which this charity has produced 
rom its first establishment m 1733 to 
the present time, the view would afford 
every benevolent heart purer delight 
than the contemplation of the cele- 
brated exploits of the most renowned 
heroes of either ancient or modern his- 
tory. The object of this address is to 
prvvent the sphere of its usefulness 
rom being contracted, of which there 
is imminent danger; its design is to 
ealarge it, and, by making greater 
provision for “ the fatherless and wi- 
dow in their affliction,” more effectually 
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to answer one of the purposes, as de- 
fined by an apostle, of pure and unde- 
filed re igion before God, the common 
and gracious Father of all mankind. 

In their cases, indeed, every thing 
unites, tending to excite sympathy in 
the humane breast, and ready assistance 
when ability admits. There was one 
class of people among the first be- 
lievers in Jesus, to whom peculiar 
attentions of benevolence were shewn 
by their brethren ; these were indigent 
widows. The objects of this charity 
are the same in kind; and as in general 
we may rank them among serious and 
sincere professors of the gospel, they 
stand in that peculiar and endearing 
relation to us, which is implied in the 
title of Christian. ‘They are members 
with ourselves of that spiritual body of 
which Christ is the head. 

They are the Necessitous Widows 
and Children of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers. Is it asked, what peculiar 
claims for relief they have on that ac- 
count? Let the following statement 
be duly considered. The Dissenters, as 
a body, it is well known, are at con- 
siderable expenses, by their voluntary 
annual contributions, in supporting 
the cause they have espoused. Deem- 
ing it, however, to be the cause of 
Christian truth and liberty, and calling 
no man Master on earth, to whose 
a ah decisions they are bound im- 

icitly to bow, “ one being their 

faster, even Christ,” they act a con- 
sistent and conscientious part. They 
think it incumbent on them, readily 
to sacrifice their worldly interest on 
the altar of integrity, of which some 
of their ancestors set them a noble 
example. Great, however, as are their 
necessary expenses in erecting imeet- 
ing-houses, and maintaining their re- 
spective modes of worship, the salaries 
of their ministers do not in general 
enable them to provide for their fa- 
milies ; on their removal, therefore, 
these, if destitute of any other source 
of supply, must be left in indigent cir- 
cumstances. Let the appeal be made 
then to the dictates of the understand- 
ing and the pure feelings of the heart, 
whether they have not claims on the 
Dissenters at large, to add to their 
other expenses, an annual provision 
for the support of distressed objects of 
this description. 
This excellent Institution, and ‘‘ the 
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Society lately established for the Relief 
of Aged and Infirm Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministers in Necessitous Cir- 
cumstances,’’* are nearly allied to each 
other. They are two amiable and de- 
serving sisters, though the one is much 
older than the other. Unable to help 
themselves, and destitute of any hu- 
man aid besides, hand in hand 
throw themselves on the pity and bene- 
volence of the Protestant Dissenters, 
without which they must sink into 
decay and mar Surely this will not 
be permitted. The hand of charity 
will be readily stretched out for their 
relief, protection, and permanent sup- 
Pe In return they will pray to 
xeaven for its choicest blessings to 
descend upon you, ye friends to the 
Aged, Infirm -and Indigent Minister, 
the destitute Widow, and the fatherless 
Child. 
T. HOWE. 


a 


Clapton, 
Sir, December 3, 1820. 


WAS not a little surprised to find 
_ that your respectable correspondent 
(pp. 642, 643) had thought it just and 
proper to record in the Monthly Re- 
pository his censure of my “ remarks,” 
published, exclusively, in the Christian 
Reformer, as having ‘‘ appeared” to 
himself “‘ and many others unreason- 
ably severe.” After tolerating such a 
course of proceeding which you will 
not, I believe, upon reconsideration, 
think quite regular, I depend on your 
tried impartiality to allow me the fol- 
lowing quotation, verbatim, of the two 
short letters which contain the whole 
subject of difference~ between your 
respectable correspondent and myself, 
and will thus give information to any 
of your readers who may not have seen 
the Christian Reformer. 





* | have often heard the complaint, 
that the Dissenters are like a rope of 
sand, that they have no common bond of 
union. Can re be, however, a better 
bond of union than a hearty concurrence 
in the support of these two benevolent 
societies, which hold forth common relief 
to distressed objects of a certain de- 
scription of each denomination among 
them, and compromise the religious sen- 
timents of none? 
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** Caution lo be used in suggesting New 
Translations, &c., in the Sacred 
Writings. 

** Colyton, 
** Sir, May 18, 1620. 

** The female sex, however lovely and 
amiable, yet sometimes manifest that 
they have a will of their own, though 
obedience has been vowed to their hus- 
bands. Should alterations take place in 
the matrimonial service, the obligation 
will still rest on very high authority, yet 
attempts may be made to evade it. 

When good Parson Adams endeavoured, 

by using St. Paul's words, to restrain his 

wife when becoming restive, Mrs. Adams 
not being possessed of reasoning abilities, 
tried, as the common people say, to baffle 
him, by saying it was ‘ blasphemy to 
quote Scripture out of Church.’ A lady 
of superior sense when disposed to rule, 
evaded the strict precept, declaring ‘ that 
she reverenced St. Paul's command, and 
would obey her husband if he would 
always promise to do just as she desired.’ 

\ wife more conversant in modern pub- 

lications, when the Seripture doctrine of 

obedience was urged, replied, * The pas- 
sage might not be properly translated.’ 

Assmied by a learned friend that it was 

quite accurate, her reply was, * St. Paul 

then could not be inspired when he wrote 
it.” 
** JOSEPH CORNISH,” 


** On New Translations, 
** (Clapton, 
** Sir, July 1, 1620. 

*“ When I observed, among the con- 
tents of your last number, an article 
on the * Caution to be used in suggesting 
New Translations in the Sacred Writings,’ 
1 naturally expected, from the general 
conduct of the Christian Reformer, that 
a question of serious importance would 
have been treated in a becoming manner. 
With no small surprise and regret I 
found the subject introduced in a ludi- 
crous connexion, as if some ‘ Jord of 
the creation’ had designed, with the as- 
sistance of § good Parson Adams,’ to di- 
vert a very few of your readers, if, indeed, 
any of them can relish such amusement, 
at the expense of Christian wives. 

** Your correspondent may probably de- 
sign, in a following number, to be serious. 
‘Then, | hope, instead of being satisfied 
with a sarcasm on ‘ modern publications,’ 
he will communicate to your readers the 
considerations which have led him to 
conclude that the New ‘Testament is 
always ‘ properly translated,’ especially 
in King James's Version; and whether 
St. Paul authoritatively declare a doc- 
trine, or, without any air of authority, 


propose an illustration of his subject, or 
offer friendly counsel to his Christian 
brethren ; that, under these different 
circumstances, whatever ‘ he wrote’ is 
equally to be regarded as the infallible 
dictate of divine inspiration. Setting 
aside what the Apostle would, | think, 
include among the ‘ jestings which are 
not convenient,’ this, I apprehend, is the 
important question, on which serious 
students of the Scriptures may maintain, 
with cqual sincerity, very different opi- 
nions. 
“J.T. RUTT.” 


I am sorry if these “‘ remarks” have 
been deemed by serious and impartial 
readers ‘‘ unreasonably severe,” or 
more than the occasion required, put- 
ting the question, as to the preceding 
letter, non quis sed quid, Yet I freely 
confess, that my letter was no sooner 
printed than I regretted that it had not 
contained an acknowledgment of the 
respect which I justly bear to the ex- 
emplary Christian character of Mr. 
Cornish, one of the last persons whom 
I should expect to allow himself in the 
indulgence of levity, though but for a 
moment, upon a serious subject. 

J.T. RUTT. 
— 


Enfield, 

Sin, June 21, 1820. 
AM glad to see that the subject 
of Necessity has been brought 

before your readers by so able an 
advocate as Mr. Cogan. He, in the 
addendum to his former Communica- 
tion, [p. 69,] has without hesitation 
pointedly met the most formidable and 
obnoxious of the objections usually 
brought against this, which may justly 
be deemed a glorious doctrine. For, 
amidst the corroding cares and dis- 
tressing anxieties of this chequered 
scene, where the human view is cir- 
cumscribed within so narrow limits, 
what so animating to the good, so 
consolatory to the dejected mind, as 
the firmly-grounded assurance that, 
according to the expression of the 
poet, 

All discord’s harmony not understood, 
All partial evil’s universal good ; 


that amidst the conflicting, boisterous, 
unreasonable wills of men, all acting, 
as they feel they do, their various 
parts with complete freedom of choice, 
all are absorbed in, all unite with the 
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one Supreme Will which determines 
all? 

Your Correspondent Dr. Morell 
allows [p. 86] that the philosophical 
argument has always appeared to him 
to admit of no reply. On the theolo- 
gical argument from the Divine pres- 
cience, as displayed in prophecy and 
its fulfilment, Mr. Cogan has not 
touched, as not lying within his design 
when treating the subject philosophi- 
cally, or perhaps as au an argu- 
mentum ad hominem, ut though 
such, yet with every one who admits 
that the Bible contains a regular train 
of prophecies which have been fulfilled 
and still are fulfilling, the argument 
may have its force. en can any event 
be predicted, that it will assuredly 
come to pass, unless that event be 
certain ? But if any event be certain, 
it must be necessary ; there must be a 
connected chain, perhaps rather a sys- 
tem, of causes and effects which render 
that event fixed and sure amidst the 
circle of possibilities that would pre- 
sent itself to the mind that discerns 
not the secret springs, actions and 
reactions continually operating through 
the whole of that system. To allow 
that any event is certain, and yet to 
contend that it is not necessary, must 
be a mere logomachy. The disputant 
must be only alarmed at the conse- 
quences which he fears will be drawn 
from the use of the term necessity, and 
must suppose that by adopting the 
softer one certainty, he precludes any 
such deductions from his premises. If 
an intelligent being perceives that any 
event wil an take place, he per- 
ceives the whole train and circle of 
causes and effects, the operation of 
which fiz the certainty of that event 
and render it necessary that it, and 
not any other, should take place in 
the given combination of circumstances. 
What but this certainty, this necessity, 
can render any event, even such as 
depends on the free-will of intelligent 
agents, predictable ? 

But it is not the understanding which 
rejects the doctrine. The force of the 
arguments which establish this is ac- 
knowledged. But the feelings—feel- 
ings which perhaps arise from precon- 
ceived notions, and from the long 
established customs of society and 
tare (om of legislation, acted on by 
1uman governors—these feelings seem 
to oppose the dictates of the under- 
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standing, and lead to a suspicion of 
fallacy in the argument which would 
Otherwise convince, and at least to 
become sceptical respecting the doc- 
trine, if not to reject it altogether. 
Thus your ingenious Correspondent 
Homo contends, that it is a question 
of consciousness, and by consciousness 
must be resolved, if ever it be resolved 
at all. Your able and celebrated Cor- 
respondent Mr. Cogan replies, that, 
without an appeal to consciousness, we 
may pronounce, that a definite effect 
must have a definite cause. Now cause 
and effect are correlative terms. And 
if it be allowed that the latter event is 
an effect, that effect, no doubt, must 
result from an adequate cause. But 
do not they who contend for the self- 
determining power of the will, main- 
tain, ia fact, however they may reject 
it as a distinct proposition, that an 
event, that is, the volition and conse- 
quent action of man, may take place 
without a cause? Is it not some con- 
fused persnasion that such is the fact 
which leads them to maintain the 
notion of a self-determining power? 
What but this can they mean in de- 
claring that the will may act from 
itself, without motives, and even in 
opposition to all the motives that are 
presented to, or that lie before it? 1 
would, therefore, to accommodate the 
proposition to the notions which seem 
to influence the judgments of such, 
propose it rather in the following 
form :—If of two contingencies, neither 
of which implies a contradiction or a 
previous natural impossibility, the one 
takes place and not the other, there 
must have been something which de- 
termined that it, and not the other, 
should take place. ‘Thus in the case 
of willing or not willing to do a thing, 
of choosing one of two things and not 
the other, in which no previous natural 
impossibility or contradiction was in- 
volved, there must have been some- 
thing which determined the mind to 
choose the one and not the other, or 
else the mind must have been deter- 
mined without a determination; the 
intellectual faculty must have acted 
without intelligence; it must have 
made a distinction without perceiving 
a difference; the reason must have 
drawn a conclusion without a reason, 
and have preferred one to another 
without a preference. 

If the matter be referred to consci- 
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ousneas, What is it that we are con- 
scious of? Does any one feel conscious 
that he can prefer one of two things 
that appear to him exactly alike, be- 
tween which he cannot perceive the 
minutest difference? Is not this the 
very circumstance which brings the 
mind to a stand, and makes it hesi- 
tate in its choice? It cannot deter- 
mine, it knows not how to choose, 
because it perceives nothing which 
may give the preponderance. It may 
continue hesitating some time, all the 
while striving to discover a difference, 
that that difference may give the ef 
ponderance to the one or the other 
And if it were a matter in which it was 
not called upon to decide, no determi- 
nation would be made. But in a case 
in which it must decide, the mind 
catches hold of any circumstance ; it 
will at one time take that object which 
is nearest, at another time that which 
is farthest off, merely because the one 
idea or the other occurs first to the 
thought. Just as | have heard of 
persons setting out to take a walk, 
undetermined which way to go, decide 
by holding a stick or cane upright on 
the ground, and which ever way the 
stick fell, pursuing that direction. But 
does not every case of this kind imply 
the very fact for which tiie Necessita- 
rian contends,—that without a motive, 
without a preference, without some- 
thing to Disanien the choice, no 
choice can be made? In referring the 
matter to consciousness, it appears 
absolutely necessary that the mind 
should stand entirely free from every 
bias, and at the same time should so 
firmly and distinctly reflect and recol- 
lect each step of its progress from the 
proposition, through the various stages 
of hesitation and volition to action, as 
to know assuredly the whole path it 
has passed, and perceive clearly each 
pace it has a wy 

Many, from very evanescent na- 
ture of the operations of volitions, and 
from having never inured their minds 
to reflect, to look back and attend 
minutely to what has passed within, 
can give hardly any account of what 
led to their volitions. Not recollecting 
any thing of the mind’s progress, no 
wonder they should say, they willed it, 
because they willed it. They felt— 
they were conscious of—what? That 
they chose without making a choice ? 
That they preferred without perceiving 


any difference? No one can maintain 
that. It only amounts to this: the 
impression was so evanescent that it 
cannot be recollected. And this seems 
to be confirmed by the circumstance, 
that in cases in which the mind is 
obliged to decide in haste, or where 
the matter is so trifling as to need no 
deliberation, or where any thing of 
hurry of spirits occasions confusion of 
thought, even the more reflecting feel 
themselves as unable to recall the rea- 
sons. of their determinations as do 
others ; while they may acknowledge, 
at the same time, they know they had 
a reason, though they cannot now 
recollect what it was. In more impor- 
tant concerns, when the mind deter- 
mines calmly, deliberately, after weigh- 
ing the arguments on each side, to the 
reflecting the reasons of their decision 
are apparent; and in such cases they 
may be partially, at least, if not alto- 
gether so, even to the less thoughtful. 
Laying these facts together, that in 
proportion as we are more inured to 
reflection on what passes within us— 
as we determine more coolly, calmly, 
dispassionately, with a more nearly 
exact recollection of the whole process 
of the mind, we discover that our voli- 
tions are decided by motives, and that 
the far larger part of our volitions and 
thoughts are exceedingly evanescent, 
—what reason can be given why we 
should conclude, that in the latter case 
we are guided by a_ self-determining 
power of the will, though in the other 
cases we are plainly determined by 
motives? We cannot be said to be 
conscious of that of which we have no 
recollection. In the evanescent cases, 
then, we cannot say that we are con- 
scious of acting by a self-determining 
power. We are conscious only that 
we have forgotten the reasons which 
determined us. In proportion as we 
ascend in the scale of distinct, vivid 
recollection and calm deliberation, we 
perceive more clearly, we become more 
and more conscious, of the influence of 
motives. Every argument from ana- 
logy then would lead us to conclude, 
that motives must be the swaying power 
in all cases, which consciousness \- 
forms us is so in the more distinct 
ones. 

We said likewise, that the mind of 
him who is to decide whether he feels 
conscious of acting by a self-determin- 
ing power, should be free from every 
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bias. How many a criminal at the 
bar of justice has alleged in his defence, 
that he felt himself impelled to do the 
erime of which he stood charged, by 
some unknown power that he could 
not account for ; that something seemed 
to whisper to him that he must pro- 
ceed, and urge him on to the atrocious 
deed! On the other hand, many an 
one, on his attention being first at- 
tracted to this subject, has stated cases 
and supposed himself to be acting 
without motives, or contrary to the 
strongest motives, not perceiving that 
all the while his mind was under a bias, 
and that he was influenced to decide as 
he did by the wish to adduce an argument 
against the doctrine to which his old pre- 
possessions were repugnant ;—that this 
at the time became in his mind the 
strongest motive. Whatare wetounder- 
stand by the declarations of the wretched 
culprit in the former case, but that 
great was the strength of the motive, 
urgent was the impelling influence, 
arising from the bad passions under 
which he laboured, and by which he 
was enslaved? The strength of these 
blinded his mind and indisposed him 
to, yea, urged him from, any thing like 
that calm reflection which would have 
recalled him to better motives and 
prevented the crime. These formed 

the evil spirit, the extraneous devil, to 

whose suggestion he would now, when 

brought to a more sedate state of 
mind, attribute the crime, of which he 

would fain seem incapable had he not 

been thus acted upon by a foreign 

power, by a malignant foe, whose 

might he would readily suppose he had 

not the ability, even if he had the will, 

to resist. In the one of these cases 

the party contends he had no power at 

all, much less a self-determining power, 

vea, that he was actuated contrary to 
his will by another power ; in the other, 

that he was entirely governed by this 

self-determining power, and that in 
Opposition to the motives — to 
his mind. ‘The unbiassed, impartial 
observer can in the mean time perceive 

that both the one and the other were 
all the while acting under the influence 

of motives, and were determined by 

that motive which, in the given circum- 

stances, was, at the moment of deci- 
sion, the most urgent. 

But we are told that the conscience, 
that the feelings, which are part of our 
very nature, tell us that we deserve 
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direct punishment, vindictive punish- 
ment, punishment separate from the 
effects or the natural consequences of 
our actions. Now as to conscience, 
do we not speak of a pure conscience, 
an enlightened conscience, a tender 
conscience, a hardened conscience, &e. ? 
What can this imply but that the con- 
sciences of men vary? Some will 
accuse or excuse what others will con- 
demn. Look to the several stages of 
human society, the progressive advance 
of civilization, the influence of Christi- 
anity on either bodies of men or indi- 
viduals. Do we not find the con- 
science varving in its dictates in 
proportion to the influence of these 
several causes? The conscience of 
one tells him that sua patria is every 

thing; that all must be sacrificed to 

it; that to rob, plunder, pillage, de- 

stroy what belongs to another country, 

is all right and honourable ; but to do 

so to your own country is flagitious. 

The conscience of the bandit tells him 

that all is honourable, noble, great, and 

that in proportion to the diftculties 

and dangers he surmounts, by which 

he acquires wealth, glory and distinc- 

tion. The conscience of the Arab, 

wandering over his deserts, tells him 

he is bound by all laws, human and 

divine, to protect the stranger who 

puts himself under his protection, and 

seeks a shelter in his tent, but that the 

very hour he leaves him, he becomes a 

lawful prey. What was the conscience 

of the followers of Odin, whose delight 

and glory was in their feastings after 

battle, to drink the blood, and that out 

of the skulls of their enemies ? 

But our feelings in even this enlight- 
ened day, and in this enlightened part 
of the world, tell us that we deserve 
this distinct, this vindictive punishi- 
ment. Since we have seen that the 
consciences of men vary so much, it 
may be very justly asked, how did we 
acquire these feelings? Are not all 
our feelings derived from the law of 
association? Are they not all formed, 
regulated, varied, by the customs of 
the country in which we are born, the 
manners of the age in which we live, 
the principles and practices of the 
family in which we are brought up, 
and the habits of thought and reflection 
which we ourselves contract? Hence 
the ill-informed, the ignorant perse- 
cutor, guided by his feelings, glories 
in persecuting those whom he deems 
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heretics, believing that he is doing God 
service, and benefiting the souls of 
those whose bodies he is mangling and 
consuming. Tence the Indian has 
laughed at his tormentor in the midst 

of his ay gonle s and sutfe rings, and chided 
him with the want of skill in his art. 

Hence the martyr, bound to the stake, 
from the midst of faggots and flames 
has exulted in his sufferings, encou- 
raged his fellows, and praised his God. 
In the same manner our feelings are 
formed with respect to vindictive pu- 
nishment. Weare born and brought 
up under terrestrial parents, fathers of 
our fle sh : for atime chastened us, 

not entirely like our Father in heaven, 

the ~ te of spirits, for our profit, 
but for their pleasure. We are edu- 
cated under the influence of the laws 
of our count ry. ‘These in all countries, 
with respect to the penal part, too 
much partake of a vindictive quality. 
They proceed upon the principle of 
terror, rather than on that of reforma- 
tion. It is not till mankind become 
more enlightened, tll they have better 
understood the nature of the human 
mind, that the latter principle is acted 
upon in the regulation of private fami- 
lies, or In enacting the laws of the state 
which shall proteet the worthy and 
shall correct or punish the delinquent. 
Most countries and most families have 
been more or jess under the dominion 
and regulation of arbitrary governors, 
tyrannical rulers, and oppressive chiefs, 

who, in the punishments they inflicted, 

consulted more, were influenced rather 
by, their vindictive feelings than by the 
consideration of what would most con- 
duce to the general benefit. Especially 
was this the case in ages past, when 
the nature of the human mind and the 


effects of sanguinary statutes or of 


penal codes was little regarded. Ven- 
geance was wreaked on the poor wretch 
who had otlended his sovereign, in the 
same manner as passion dictates the 
punishment that shall be inflicted on 
the offending child of the wnorant 
parents of the present day in the un- 


instructed or ill-informed classes of 


society. And to justify all this, the 
ill desert of the culprit was enlarged, 
emblazoned, set torth in the most 
vivid colours; and all that passion 
dictates, all that vengeance decrees, is 
represented as being only condign 
punishment, as nothing more than the 
offender had deserved. And even in 


y, 


those cases in which benefit was reall, 
intended by the governors, were not 
their minds too much guided by thi 
influence of the preceding sanguinary 
customs, manners and laws? They 
were not yet sufficiently enlightene “d, 
society had not yet attained that degree 
of intelligence which would lead them 
to distinguish between correction, set- 
ting right or reformation, and condign 
punishment or vindictive infliction. 
Are not many of the still existing 


penal laws in all countries, residues of 


the former barbarous state of society 
when vengeance was the order of thie 
day? 


Living, then, as we do, in a state of 


society that has derived several of its 
institutions, many of its customs, 
principles and manners from such a 


preceding state of things—in a state of 


society in which, from the imperfec 
tions of our nature and condition, 
something like vengeance may be ne 
cessary to restrain the violent, is it to 
be wondered at that the idea of vindic- 
tive punishinent should be so connected 
with all that we deem ill-desert, vice or 
sin? These are the habitual associa- 
tions which we form in our minds from 
our infaney, throughout our childhood, 
and even in our manhood. From such 
associations arise our feelings. Thesé 
feelings lead us to judge that venge 
ance, direct, absolute punishment, 


abstracted from the consequence of 


actions, is fit, is right, is necessary for 
the well-being of the whole ; and that 
therefore it must, it ought to take 
place under the superintendence of the 
Great Supreme. Now suppose any 
human government to have instituted 
such a code of penal laws as would 
render it the plain, undisputed interest 
of every member of the country to obey 

those laws, and that every one felt that 
by disregarding and breaking those 
laws, he entailed on himself misery, 
wretchedness and woe, as the natural 
consequence of his actions, from which 
he found that he could not escape but 
by altering his conduct, and that that 
alteration would quickly change his 
condition from wretchedness to happi- 
ness,—should we not admire such a 
code as the perfection of wisdom? Do 
we not, in fact, admire any pe ‘nal law 
in proportion as it approximates to 
such a standard, and condemn it as it 
recedes from it? May we not, then, 


rest satisfied in such a government 
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under the Great Supreme? And can 
that be any encouragement to folly, 
vice and sin which assures us, that in 
proportion to the delinquency will be 
the suffering? But I have trespassed 
too long. 
STEPHEN FREEMAN, 
—= 
Norwich, Dec. 5, 1820. 
** For the priest's lips should keep know- 
ledge, and they should seek the law at 
his mouth. But ye are departed out 
of the way, ye have caused many to 
stumble: therefore have I made you 
contemptible and base before all the 
people, according as ye have not kept 
my ways.”—Malachi vii. 7—9. 
SIR, ; 
CANNOT help thinking that your 
A Correspondent Philalethes [ pp. 657 
—662] has been rather unfortunate in 
the time he has chosen.to attempt a 
vindication of the Established clergy. 
In all periods of our history their con- 
duct has justly demanded the censure 
of the impartial historian. They have 
always been more anxious to curtail 
the liberties of the people than solicit- 
ous to preserve them. Instead of pro- 
pagating generous notions of freedom, 
whey have constantly endeavoured to 
instil into the minds of men the most 
slavish maxims, and taught lessons of 
the most blind and abject submission, 
This, at least, is my impression from 
reading the history of the Church of 
England. If 1 am wrong, your Corre- 
spondent will be kind enough to point 
we out the instances in which the 
clergy, as a body, have stood forth the 
champions of civil and religious liberty, 
in which they have been the patrons of 
any attempt to check superstition and 
bigotry, or the authors of any plan for 
promoting that liberal spirit of which 
he is so zealous an advocate. When 
he can shew that such*has been their 
conduct, I will readily retract any 
thing I may have said to their dispa- 
ragement, and join in those praises 
which he seems to think so justly their 
due. But the conduct of the clergy 
on a recent occasion has not been 
much calculated to alter my opinion of 
them. ‘Take, for instance, that of the 
bishops in the House of Lords, and 
we find one of them applying the con- 
stitutional maxim that “‘ the King can 
do no wrong” to his private and do- 
mestic character! Is this ignorance 
or hypocrisy? Another employs his 
learning in translating the most filthy 
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expressions of one of those wretched 
Witnesses who, to the eternal disgrace 
of the country, were permitted to 
vomit out such a tissue of falsehood, 
fraud and impiety, as the annals of no 
period can parallel. Look at their 
explanations and expositions of Matt. 
v. 32, and tell me if any thing which 
it is in the power ot man to say of 
them could more eflectually “ held 
them up to contempt”? Look at the 
speech of another, relative to the di- 
vorce clause in the infamous Bill of 
Pains and Penalties, and see him after- 
wards sneaking out of the House when 
he ought to have given his vote. 
Lastly, remark the conduct of Bishop 
Van Mildert in throwing every obstacle 
in the way of Her Majesty’s returning 
her public thanks to God for her signal 
and happy deliverance, and preventing 
a clergyman of high rank, of noble 
family, and of unblemished character, 
from officiating on that occasion. And 
such is a fair sample of the general 
conduct of the clergy of the Church of 
England. 
** The sacred function in such hands 
is made— 
Sad _ sacrilege—no function, but a 
trade.” 

To celebrate the progress of mur- 
der, rapine and bloodshed, their pulpits 
were always open. When tens of 
thousands of their fellow-creatures 
were weltering unburied on the plain 
of slaughter, they could raise the notes 
of triumph and exultation—they could 
pray, preach, address, dine, shout, and 
exhibit every expression of joy; but 
the peaceful triumph of innocence, the 
vindication of a persecuted and op- 
pressed female, could find no claim for 
their sympathy: while the whole na- 
tion was thrilling with honest exulta- 
tion, they could stand by, the sullen 
and mortified spectators of the tri- 
umph, or if they moved, it was to 
interpose some pitiful obstacle to re- 
joicing. 

Your Correspondent is offended at 
the language which I have used in 
reference to these men; I will there- 
fore now content myself with quoting 
the words of our Saviour as applied 
to certain characters in his time, and 
leave your readers to discover if there 
be no class of persons to whom they 
are most completely applicable at the 
present moment. ; 

“« Beware of false prophets, which 
come to you in sheep’s clothing, but 















inwardly they are ravening wolves. 
Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 

‘They bind heavy burdens and 
grievous to be borne, and lay them on 
men’s shoulders ; but they themselves 
will not move them with one of their 
fingers.” 

‘ They shut up the kingdom of hea- 
ven against men.” 

“Woe unto you, for ye devour 
widows’ houses, and for a pretence 
make long prayers.—Woe unto you, 
who make clean the outside of the - 
and of the platter, but within are full 
of extortion and excess. —Woe unto 
you, for ye have taken away the key of 
knowledge : ye enter not in yourselves, 
wud them that were entering in ye 
hindered.” 

‘ Many well-intentioned men,” | 
have no doubt, will say of the National 
Church, “* Esto perpetua;” but how 
any Dissenter from principle can join 
in a prayer for the perpetuity of any 
established church, { do not under- 
stand. The principles of Dissent, if I 
can understand them, are opposed to 
ull establishments, to all unholy alli- 
ances of Church and State, to all 
creeds, articles and forms of church 
government which rely for support 
und protection upon acts of Parlia- 
ment. I will join as readily as any 
one in admiration of the virtues and 
talents of ‘* some eminent prelates.’’ 
I shall always regard it an honour and 
a happiness to have known the vene- 
rable and truly Christian Bishop of this 
diocese : but, to the everlasting dis- 
urace of his brethren, those very qua- 
lities for which he ought to be most 
wimired and valued, render him an 
object of their abuse. A time-serving, 
fawning, bigoted, persecuting, igno- 
rant prelate, they would laud to the 
skies, whereas the life and character of 
Dr. Bathurst is a perpetual and stand- 
ing reproach to them. But from the 
conduct of this excellent man, are we 
therefore to infer the beneficial effects 
of an establishment? Most certainly 
not. The conduet of the bench, both 
now and at all times, is quite suilicient 
to shew how widely different is the 
Church of England from the Church 
of Christ, and how unlike are the 
mitred and courtly prelates of the 
present day from the bishops we read 
of in the Epistles. 

There are many parts of your Cor- 
respondent’s letter which might be 
easily enough answered, were it worth 


“a2 Cleanings. 


while. He calls upon us to refrain 
from attacking Athanasianism or Tran- 
substantiation, because, ‘“* if left to 
their fate, they would soon be forgot- 
ten.” It is a pity he did not live in 
the time of the Reformation, when, if 
his advice had been followed, we should 
now very quietly have contented our- 
selves with believing both the one and 
the other of these harmless appendages 
to Christianity. Luther ol Cranmer 
and Wickliffe would have spared them- 
selves their useless and foolish labours, 
and even Paul, had Philalethes been 
at his elbow when writing his Epistles, 
would have saved himself the trouble, 
since “* the effect of controversy is but 
to increase the irritation and strengthen 
the prejudices of the contending par- 
ties.” But I know that to refute such 
positions as these is but to waste the 
time of your readers; I conclude, 
therefore, by subscribing myself, 
A NONCONFORMIST. 
a 
GLEANINGS ; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING. 
No. CCCLXXIIL. 
Metaphors and Similitudes taking the 
place of Reasons. , 
This has been often exemplified in the 
history of nations. ‘The defence of the 
war against the French Revolution was, 
that when your neighbour’s house is on 
fire, you must put out the flames to save 
your own dwelling from being burned. 
Cardinal Wolsey, with like ingenuity, 
contrived to embroil Henry VIII. in the 
contest between the Emperor and the 
King of France (A. D. 1528). Sir Thomas 
More, who was one of the Council, tells 
us, that when the others advised the King 
to remain at peace, and leave Charles 
and Francis to quarrel by themselves, the 
Cardinal always repeated a fable of cer- 
tain wise men who foresaw that a great 
rain was coming which would make fools 
of all whom it should fall upon, and to 
escape it, hid themselves ths ground ; 
but when they came out, they found the 
fools so numerous, that instead of go- 
verning them, they were forced to submit 
to be governed by them. Whence he 
inferred, that if the English sate still 
while the fools fought, the fools would at 
last unite and fall upon them. ‘“ I will 
uot dispute,” he adds, “ upon his grace’s 
counsayle, and I truste we never made 
warre but as reason woulde. But yet 
this fable for hys parte dydde in hys dayes 
help the King and the realme to spend 
manye a faire penye. Bat that geare is 
passed, and hys grace is gone: our lorde 
assoyle his soule.” 
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At St. Helena, ANNE, wife of the Rev. 
James CHATER, one of the missionaries 
at Ceylon, and sister of Mrs, Sketchley 
vf Liverpool. Mrs. Chater was possessed 
of talent and much sensibility, and her 
attention having been directed early in 
life to the religious state of the Heathen 
world, by the powerful preaching and 
conversation of her uncle, the late Rev. 
John Thomas, founder of the Baptist 
Mission to the East, (see the ‘* Baptist 
Periodical Accounts,”) she married in 
1406 with the express design of becoming 
personally useful to that Mission, but a 
fast-increasing family, and a climate de- 
structive to her health and constitution, 
caused her some disappointment as it 
regarded the primary object of her volun- 
tary exile; a disappointment of which 
she speaks in the most pathetic language 
in some of her private letters. In 1615, 
she suffered the loss of her two elder 
sons, On their passage to this country for 
education, in the Arniston sloop of war, 
which was wrecked on the coast of Africa, 
and in which perished at the same time 
Lord and Lady Molesworth, who had 
taken the children under their protection 
during the passage. From that period Mrs. 
Chater’s health became so much impaired 
as to destroy her public usefulness, and 
oblige her to relinquish a school which 
she had till then conducted in Columbo 
for the benefit of the Missionary funds. 
In March last, having already borne ten 
children in India, and being again in a 
state of pregnancy, her physicians recom. 
mended her return for one year to her 
native land, assuring her that they be- 
lieved two months at sea would restore 
her to her original health. The embark- 
ation of herself and seven children, leav- 
ing her husband at Columbo on account 
of his Missionary engagements, was the 
last important effort of her firm and cou- 
rageous mind. On their arrival at St. 
Helena, being in a state of such extreme 
debility as to make it necessary to the 
saving of her life that she should land 
and await there her delivery, she did so, 
retaining her two younger children, in- 
fants of one and three years, with her, 
while her five elder ones were separated 
from her to proceed, under the care of 
the captain, to England. On the 18th of 
May, four days after their departure, she 
was delivered of female twins, and her 
constitution being now in a state of rapid 
exhaustion, she expired on the 5th of 
June, leaving an interesting family of 
nine children, the eldest « £ whom is but 
just turned of nine years. The four in- 
fants at St. Helena were instantly after 
her death taken under the protecting 
care of the Rev, J. B. Vernon, officiating 
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Episcopal clergyman of that place, whose 
attention to Mrs, Chater during her last 
sufferings, and subsequently to her chil- 
dren, and his Christian conduct in other 
instances of personal suffering abroad, 
entitle him to the respect and admiration 
of every Christian community in his na 
tive land. The family of Mrs. Chater 
owe him the most unbounded gratitude, 
aud while they record his name and his 
deeds in the perishing memorials of earth, 
they believe them to be already written 
in heaven. Although Mrs. Chater died 
in circumstances of almost unparalleled 
trial ag a land of strangers, and severed 
from every earthly friend, her lamenting 
relatives have consolation in believing, 
that as she lived in the fear and the ser- 
vice of God, she died in the exercise of 
that faith which, realizing the Divine 
presence, makes the chamber of death 
** the gate of heaven,” 
EE 


Sept. 6, at Billingshurst, Susser, the 
Rev. Tuomas Letrer Tayior, minister 
of the Unitarian Baptist congregation, of 
apoplexy, in the midst of his career of 
Christian duty and increasing usefulness, 
at the early age of 26 years, “* leaving a 
widow, with two infant children, and 
the prospect of a third, without any 
means of support. Mrs. Taylor has for 
some time been in a very weak state of 
health, which, united with her present 
situation, will render it impossible for her 
to use personal exertion for the support 
of herself and children for a considerable 
time to come. 

“The Society at Billingshurst are 
desirous of raising a fund by subscription, 
sufficient to provide necessaries and a 
few comforts for the bereaved widow 
during the trying scene immediately be- 
fore her; and they have already entered 
into a subscription for this purpose to the 
utmost of their ability, and feel them- 
selves called on to make an appeal to the 
benevolence of individuals and congrega- 
tions for aid, in this case of peculiar 
distress,” 

Any contribution transmitted to the 
Rev. Win. Moon, Union Street, Dept- 
ford, or to Mr. G. Smalifield, Printer, 
Hackney, will be immediately forwarded 
to the Deacons of the Society for the 
purposes above-stated. 

i 

Nov. 23, at her house in Jlackney, 
Mary Myrtit1a Jesser, daughter of 
the late Wm. Jesser, Esq., of that place. 
This respectable lady survived but a few 
weeks her mother, (see p. 553,) to whom 
she was tenderly attached, 

ee 
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DOMESTIC, 
Reiicious, 
Ri Opening of the Preshyterian Meet- 
ing-llouse, Evesham. 


Own the LOth instaut was re-opened the 
Presbyterian Meeting-House at Evesham, 
Worcestershire, after being shut up for 
two months, in order to add a gallery, 
and to alter and improve the whole of 
the interior, ‘The minister, Mr. Davis, 
preached on the occasion to a full con- 
regation, on the Nature and Importance 
ot Public Worship. The « xpense of the 
alterations and improvements was very 
considerable, as the seats are made to 
rise gradually on an inclined floor, (which 
is & great advantage,) but justice and gra- 
titude re quire it to be recorded, that the 
whole was cenerously paid by one indi- 
vidual, May such liberality become more 
common ! 

‘The Rev. Paul Cardale preached his 
seven sermons, published under the title 
of “ The Gospel Sanctuary,” upon the 
first opening of the place in 1740. 

December 14, 1420. 

a 

Pastoral Jubilee —A beautiful piece of 
culpture has been erected in S/. JoAn’s 
Church, Manchester, to commemorate 
the 50th year of the incumbency, [not 
surely the *‘ incumbrancy,” as the Mouthly 
Magazine reports!) of the Rev. Jou 
Crowes, M. A., the present Rector. It 
consists of a tablet of white marble, con- 
tuining ten figures in basso relievo, admi 
rably executed by Mr. Flaxman, and is 
placed over the Rector’s seat. The vene- 
rable Rector is represented in the act of 
instructing a most interesting groupe of 
children, who are accompanied by their 
parents and grandsire, to signify the 
three generations who have attended 
Mr. Clowes’ ministry. Behind the rector 
stands a guardian angel, bearing a palm- 
branch, expressive of the Divine protec- 
tion. Such a memorial as this, is, per- 
haps, without a parallel. Mr. Clowes is 
the principal writer, of the present day, 
on behalf of the doctrines of Sweden- 
borgh, 

— 

Mr. Pitnans, Rector of the High 
School, has been appointed Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Edinburgh. 

The Magistrates and Council of Edin- 
burgh, (that is, a majority of them,) on 
the 19th of July, appointed Joun Wit- 
son, Esq., advocate, to be Professor of 


Moral Philosophy, in the University of 
Edinburgh. ‘This appointment was ve 
hemently resisted, and has occasioned 
great dissatisfaction in Scotland. 
Ee 

De. Linpsay will preach bis Annual 
Sermon to young people at Monkwell 
Strect, on Sunday evening, January 6, 
1421, when a collection will be made on 


beha't of the Society for the Relief of 


<4ged and lufirm Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers. 
—_— 
Eeclesiastical Promotions. 

The Rev. Joun Moore, M, A., to the 
\rchdeaconry of Exeter, void by thi 
translation of George, Bishop of Exeter, 
to the See of Lincoln; and the Rev. 
James Woop, D.D., to be Dean of Ely, 
void by the death of Dr, Pearce. 

2 ee | 
LITERARY. 

We. have unfeigned pleasure in being 
able to announce that Mr. Joun Bow kine, 
of Hackney, has in the press a volume of 
Translations from the Russian, with pre- 
liminary remarks on the language and 
poetical literature of Russia. This is 
quite a new field of literature, and no 
one is better qualified than this rentle- 
man to labour in it with success. His 
many valuable contributions to this work, 
in both prose and poetry, will have pre- 
pared our readers to welcome with 
eagerness every production of his pen. 

oe 
Law Proce edings. 
CASE OF Mr. TWIGHT. 
From the Traveller. 
SUFFOLK COUNTY SESSIONS. 

Held at Bury St. Edmunds, October 25, 
before i. S, Gooch, isq., and a Bench 
of Magistrates. 

Considerable interest was excited at 
these sessions, by the trial of Mr. Francis 
Twight, a farmer, for repeating in open 
church, at Whepstead, in this county, 
atter the blessing implored for the King,) 
** and God bless the Queen too.” For 
this exclamation he was summoned by 
the reverend vicar of the parish, Mr. 
Image, before the magistrates, and con- 
victed in the penalty of £20, which re- 
fusing to pay, he was ordered to be 
committed to prison until the ensuing 
sessions, or find bail; the latter, however, 
he declined, though pressed so to do, 
not only by the most respectable inha- 

















bitants of the parish, who offered to 
become bail, but by the magistrates 
themselves, A jury, after several chal- 
lenges, were sworn: the clerk then read 
over the indictment, containing no less 
than eight counts, which charged that 
the defendant Twight, on the 17th of 
September last, im the parish church of 
Whepstead, ‘* willingly, and of purpose, 
miathciously and contemptuously did in- 
terrupt and disturb the congregation there 
assembled.” When the defendant was 
asked in common form whether he pleaded 
suilty or not guilty, no little consterna- 
tion pervaded the court and auditors, to 
hear him reply ** guilty.” Mr. Cooper, 
oue of his counsel, immediately arose, 
and said that the defendant certainly 
laboured under a misapprehension, and 
Twight added, he said the words, but 
pleaded guilty to them as “ no crime.” 

Mr. Storks then addressed the jury :— 
** After a very anxious attention to this 
case, and a firm persuasion in my own 
mind, from the finding of the grand jury, 
as to its result, [ yield myself reluctantly 
to the wishes of my client, who has felt 
it his duty not to have permitted in his 
church, that which would not have been 
permitted in another—an attempt to dis- 
turb a Christian congregation. He has 
felt for the infatuation of the defendant, 
and is satisfied with the punishment of 
the defendant, who has thought proper 
to lay (lie) in gaol ever since the 27th of 
September last, which he trusts will be 
an example to him and to all others. 1 
say,” continued the learned gentleman, 
“that my client, impelled by this Christian 
spirit of charity, wishes to put an end to 
this case, and to leave it at this stage of 
the proceedings, by not producing any 
evidence. If my learned triends choose 
to accept this offer, I shall set myself 
down; but if it be not accepted, I shall 
discharge my duty as a zealous advocate 
in prosecuting this case, and | have no 
doubt as to its result,” 

A pause here ensued. No answer was 
made by defendant’s counsel, when the 
chairman said, as no evidence is brought 
forward, the jury must find an acquittal, 
and they instantly returned a verdict of 
Not guilty. The chairman observed, ** You 
ought to be very much obliged,” when 
Twight said loudly, ‘* I do not feel so at 
all,” or * I do not thank you for it” 
(we could not exactly catch the expres- 
sion). General applause, upon hearing 
the verdict, immediately ensued, when 
the chairman, with great warmth, desired 
the constables to take the offenders into 
custody, and if they did not do their duty 
he would do his by apprehending the first 
man cuilty of such behaviour. 

A correspondent of The Huntingdon 


Grazett observes, that the friends of 
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Twight are sorry the case was not pro- 
ceeded in, as they firmly relied on a 
triumphal acquittal; for it was with 
great difficulty the grand jury could find 
a bill. The result has given great satis- 
faction to every triend of civil and reli- 
gious liberty in this neighbourhood ; for 
the charitable conduct of this reverend 
divine, in instituting these proceedings, 
is universally condemned by all parties. 
A subscription is set on foot, confining 
it to the sum of ls. each, to defray the 
expenses of the trial, and the subscrip- 
tions flow in freely. The defendant only 
laughed at the proffered mercy, and he 
intends instituting proceedings against the 
reverend vicar, 


—— - 
FOREIGN. 
FRANCE, 


The Two Religions. —During the sitting 
of the Chamber of Deputies, on Friday 
the 22d June, the state of the clergy in 
France was made the subject of discus 
sion. The estimates for the Established 
Clergy of the Church of Rome amounts 
to 22,600,000 frances, (£941,000,) which 
was granted by the Chamber. The Mi 
nister of the Interior then demanded the 
sum of 60,000 tranes (£2,500) for the 
Protestant Clergy, and further required, 
that the estimate should be aucmented 
to the sum of 60,000 franes (£2,500) for 
the repair of Protestant Churches, He 
stated that ** the Protestant religion is or- 
ganized in fifty departments of France : 
it is celebrated in 200 churches or places 
of worship, the greater part of which are 
in want of repair. There are many 
places where, for want of churches, the 
service of religion is celebrated in the 
open air.” This estimate was granted 
without the slightest opposition, 

The Protestants of France propose to 
publish a collection of Portraits, &c., 
entitled Musée des Protestans Celchres, 
&e. © Museum of celebrated Protestants 
who have appeared from the commence 
ment of the Reformation to the present 
day.” The work will consist of litho- 
graphic portraits of the earliest Reform- 
ers, and others distinguished by thew 
rank, their talents and their sufierings, 
with short memoirs of their lives; and 
it is proposed to extend this collection 
to about 150 portraits. It will be pub- 
lished at the Protestant Library in the 
Place du Louvre. 

Two warriors of the Revolution, Mar- 
shals KELLERMAN, Duke of Valmy, and 
LEFEBVRE, Duke of Dantsic, are lately 
deceased. Kellerman’s heart is to be buried 
at his own request at Valmy, the secu 
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of the first victory of the French Revoin- 
tionists, Sept. 20, 1792, in which he bore 
command. At his interment in Paris, 
his brother-in-law, Count Marbois, pro- 
nounced a funeral oration, which is said 
to have drawn tears from every eye. 
DENMARK, 
According to letters from Copenhagen 


received at Hamburgh, the populace of 


the former city have attempted to renew 
the disgraceful outrages of last year 
against the houses and persons of the 
Jews; but the prompt intervention of 
the police instantly restored tranquillity, 
and defeated the plan of the ill-disposed 
persons, 
Russta. 

“In 1418, a subject of Russia was 
condemned to death for forging Bank- 
notes, and had his punishment commuted 
into hard labour for life by the Emperor. 
While suffering this sentence, he was 
again guilty of the same crime, con- 
demned again to death, and again had 
his life spared by Alexander, who ordered 
him to be kept confined for life in a for- 
tress, under strict guard.” — Hambro’ 
paper. 

The consecration of a place of worship, 
recently built for the German Protestant 
Church at Aloscow, took place on the 
Lith of September, 1a19. The ceremony 
was conducted by the pastors Gaering and 
Dommes. 

CHINA. 

A Brussels paper of November 6, states 
that the Chinese government has prohi- 
bited the importation of opivm into its 
dominions. The same jealous and per- 
secuting government is also said to have 
ordered Father Amiot, the only mis- 
sionary who was still at Pekin, to quit 
China; and to have inhumanly strangled 
at Canton, an old French priest of great 
age, who had secretly inhabited China 
for a great uumber of years. 

It appears that the herculean labour of 
translating the Biere into the Cuinese 
LANGUAGE has at leneth been accom- 
plished through the perseverance and 
ability of Mr. Milne and Dr. Morrison, to 
whom, under God, the warmest thanks 
of the Christian world are most justly 
due. Ina letter, dated Canton, Nov. 25, 
1419, Dr. Morrison writes thus to the 
Committee of the Bible Society : “ Thus 
We POSsess in CAinese, a comple fe version 
of all the crnonical books of Sacred Serip- 


ture. The qualities at which [have aimed 
in my translations, are fidelity, perspicu- 
ity and simplicity ; and when the diffic “ulty 
of the task, the circumstances in which 
the translation has been placed, and the 
few helps afforded for a first attempt, are 
considered, [ am sure that every candid 
man, and the Committee of the Bible 
Society, will not lay stress on trivial 
objections. It will be our study to revise the 
whole, alone and together, and to collate 
every part with each other, in order to 
render names of persons and places uni- 
form; and we shall avail ourselves of anv 
criticisms that may reach us from any 
quarter: and may that gracious Provi- 
dence that has preserved our lives to 
complete the ‘Translation, yet spare us to 
revise and print the whole! The light of 
revelation will, by the mercy of God, 
illumine this dark nd idolatrous land in 
the appointed season. The printing ot 
the edition of the New Testament, before 
decided on, is proceeding gradually at 
Malacca ; and it will be necessary to print 
the edition of the whole Bible, which | 
now project, at the same place. May the 
Divine blessing rest on all the members 
and friends of the Bible Society !” 


‘The Emperor of China has received an 
‘Ode to the Supreme Being,” written 
in Russian by Gabriel Romanowtcht, a 
Russian poet, which he has caused to be 
translated into both languages, (the Chi 
nese and the Tartar,) to be written on a 
piece of rich silk, and suspended in the 
interior of his palace. 

The English newspapers of this day 
(Dec. 26th) announce the Hmperer of 
China's death, on the authority of letters 
trom Petersburgh, 

East INDIES. 

Consistorial Court at Caleutta—This 
Court was announced by public advextise- 
ment, dated Sept. 4, 1419, under the title 
ot ** The Consistory Court within and 
for the Archdeaconry of Calcutta, in the 
Diocese of Calcutta.” The Bishop's ad- 
dress on ‘oa the Court is a pleasing 
proof that ecclesiastical authority cannot 
become oppressive in Hindostan. A great 
part of the business incident to the Con- 
sistory Courts in England, is granted by 
His Majesty’s Charter of Justice to the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta. 
The Bishop’s Court has to look after the 
clergy ; to see that they use the Liturgy, 
the whole Liturgy, and nothing but the 
Liturgy; and to superintend the registry 
of baptisms, 
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*,* The Names and Signatures of Correspondents are distinguished by Small 


Capitals or Italics : 


as different Correspondents have often adopted the same signature, 


some ambiguity in the references will unavoidably arise; but this is an inconvenience 
necessarily attached to anonymous communications, 
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4.’s hymn on the presence of God, 
52. On the infinite greatness of 
God, i6. On the creation of the 
world, 25. His hymn to God, 53, 
311. On the efficacy of prayer, 
207. His reflections on Saturday 
night, 310. His song of the Che- 
rubim, 364. His midnight hymn, 
ib. On God, 481. On the world 
of poetry, ib. His hymn to Jesus, 
ib. His address to God, 

A, B.C. on the fate of a bequest to 
a chapel at Allostock, Cheshire, 
A.C.on the resurrection illustrated 
by similitude, 139. On a debate 

on the doctrine of the Trinity, 

Academics, on assistance to, 

Accommodating divine, an, 

Acts iii. 1, examination of, 

Adams’s, Mr., letter on emigration to 
America, 

Apvocate For A Retiaious Com- 
MONWEALTH, An, oa Mr, Belsham's 
Three Sermons, 

Aged and Intirm Protestant Dissent- 
ing Ministers’ Society, anniversary 
of the, 

Aikin, Mr. Edmund, obituary of, 

Ali Bey’s Travels, extracts from, 242, 
348 

Allostock, Cheshire, fate of » bequest 
to a chapel at, 
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America, on Vnitarianism in, 14, 126, 
141, 255, 564. Mr. Adams's letter 
on emigration to, 158. Public af- 
fatrs, Ac. of, 14. 380, 602, 628. 
Law against duelling in, 380, 628, 
Letters from the Back Settlements 
of, G02, 

American literary diplomas, ou, 345 

Amicus on the right of the magistrate 
to punish unbelievers, 

Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Greek, 
initiation of a Moslemin, from, 

Andrews, Mr. Henry, obituary of, 

Anon on the punishment ef Mr. Car- 
lile, 

Apology for the Life and Writings 
of David Hume ,extract from, 

Arbitration Societies, on the forma- 
tion of, 

Aspland's, Mr., letters in the Times, 
on, 

Assheton’s Historical Map of Pales- 
tine, or the Holy Land, reviewed, 
Atonement, on the doctrine of, 425, 

Fuller on the, 

Attempt to distinguish betweea ge- 
nuine and spurious Christianity, 
448, 525. On, 666, 709, 

Augsburgh Confession, account of 
the Consistorial Church of the 
Christians of the, 266 

Avutusnticity, &c., Tar AvTHOR 
ov Tur, on the baptismal commis- 


sion, 


412 








































B. 


B.'s vindication of the Lewin’s Mead 
congregation, Bristol, 99. On Ul- 
tra-Catholicisin in France, 325. 

On the formation of arbitration so- 
cieties, 613. On the Pope's ho- 
mily in favour of Republicanism, 692 


Bacciochi, Madame, obituary of, 682 
Badeley, Mr. William, obituary of, 119 
Banfield, Rev. Joel, obituary of, 305 
Banks, Sir Joseph, obituary of, 429 
Bannatyne, Dugald, Esq., on the in- 
crease of taxation, 579 


Baptismal Commission, the Aathen- 
ticity of the, reviewed, 357, On, 


412, 423, 424 
Baptism, parting letter on, 19 
Barnarp, Mr,, on the Norwich Fel- 

lowship Fund, 252 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ae 


Communications have been received from Dr. J. Jones; and Messrs. H. Turner ; 
and W. Evans; and Qu. Rev.; Philadelphos; G. M. D.; A Friend to the Peace 
Societies ; and W. W. 

The paper on Mr. Brougham's Bill will, it is thought, appear with more propriety 
in the opening Number of a new Volume. 

With a melancholy satisfaction, we received from Messrs Colfor and Hounsell, 
the papers left for our Work by the late A/r. Howe. They are designed for the 
ensuing Volume. ‘The obituary account of Mr. Howe is of necessity deferred to the 
next month. 

The Unitarian Traveller's letter arrived too late for this Number, which has been 
hurried forward with a view to the /nder, the correctness of which is of so much 
importance. He withdraws his communications; acknowledges the justness of 
the correction with regard to Ipswich; and affirms the truth of his statement 
relating to Yarmouth and his readiness to prove it. Here the affair must rest. 

With the next Number, the first of Vol. XVL., will be given an Engraved PORTRAIT 
of the late Rev. 7. Bretland, of Exeter. 

This Number will contain a letter from an Eye-Witness, describing the closing 
scenes of Dr. Franklin's life, communicated by Mr. J. Johnston, of Lewes; and an 
original letter of the late Rev. 22. Rodinson’s, communicated by Mr, B. Flower. 

For the delay of many Communications, and the non-insertion of some others, we 
must trust to the candour of our Correspondents, 

*,.* Two or three sets of the Monthly Repository have been completed with 
some trouble and expense, and may be had on application to the Printer or 
Publishers. 


ERRATA. 
a, a 


P. 614, col. 2, line 20 from the bottom, for “ alkumen” read ahumen. 
P. 617, line 12 from the bottom, for “ runs” read run. 

P. 649, col. 2, line #, for “ orders” read order. 

P. 675, col. 2, line 21, for “ Framlingham,” read Framingham. 
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